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JOB-RELATED  EXPENDITURES  AND  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  OF 
GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  WIVES  IN  OHIO 

By  Emma  G.  Holmes,  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service 


SUMMARY 


As  gainful  employment  of  married  women  be- 
comes more  widely  accepted  and  more  jobs  for 
women  become  available,  many  wives  have  the 
problem  of  deciding  whether  to  enter  the  labor 
force.  An  important  question  entering  into  the 
decision  is  usually  how  much  the  wife's  earnings 
would  increase  the  money  available  for  family 
living;  this  increase  would  depend  in  part  on  how 
much  her  job-related  expenses  would  be.  Another 
important  question  is  how  being  employed  away 
from  home  would  affect  the  wife's  job  as  home- 
maker. 

This  study  relates  such  questions  as  these  to  a 
group  of  urban  and  a  group  of  open  country 
families  in  Ohio.  These  included  367  living  in 
the  city  of  Zanesville  and  377  in  the  open  country 
of  Muskingum,  Coshocton,  Guernsey,  and  Licking 
Counties.  Each  of  these  groups  was  divided 
about  equally  between  families  with  employed 
wives  and  families  with  nonemployed  wives. 
The  employed  wives  were  gainfully  employed 
1,000  or  more  hours  during  the  year  May  1,  1959, 
to  April  30,  1960.  The  nonemployed  were 
gainfully  employed  not  more  than  80  hours,  if  at 
all.  Each  wife  was  under  55  years  of  age,  had 
a  husband  who  was  employed  at  least  1,840  hours 
in  the  year,  and  had  a  household  of  not  more  than 
six  members.  Combined  before-tax  income  of 
husband  and  wife  did  not  exceed  $15,000. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  of  Employed  Wives 

The  gainfully  employed  wives  worked  most 
commonly  in  clerical  or  sales  jobs  or  as  operatives 
in  factories  and  potteries.  The  year's  gross 
earnings  of  the  urban  wives  averaged  $2,869  and 
those  of  the  open  country  wives,  $2,854.  These 
earnings  increased  the  average  after-tax  incomes 
of  the  urban  families  from  $4,633  to  $6,942  and 
of  the  open  country  families  from  $4,388  to 
$6,742.  The  after-tax  incomes  of  the  families 
with  nonemployed  wives  averaged  $5,241  in  the 
city  and  $4,837  in  the  open  country. 

Expenses  directly  related  to  the  wife's  job- 
such  as  income  and  social  security  taxes,  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  meals  at  work,  special 


work  clothing,  and  gifts  and  flowers  for  fellow 
employees — were  estimated  to  average  about  $900 
for  the  city  women  and  $1,000  for  the  open 
country  women.  The  larger  figure  for  the  open 
country  wives  was  mainly  due  to  higher  trans- 
portation costs. 

Extra  expenditures  of  the  employed  city  wives 
for  paid  service  for  homemaking  tasks  (general 
housework,  laundry,  child  care,  and  sewing) 
averaged  $330  for  the  mothers  with  preschool 
children,  $90  for  those  with  older  children  (6  to 
17  years)  only,  and  $39  for  wives  with  all-adult 
households.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
open  country  families  were  $413,  $84,  and  $25, 
respectively.  This  "extra"  expense  is  the  amount 
by  which  expenditures  for  such  services  by  families 
with  employed  wives  exceeded  those  by  families 
with  nonemployed  wives,  on  the  average. 

Extra  expenditures  for  the  wife's  general-wear 
clothing  (which  included  all  items  except  special 
work  clothing,  such  as  uniforms)  and  personal  care 
averaged  $128  for  the  employed  urban  wives  and 
$100  for  the  open  country  wives. 

The  wife's  net  income,  after  taking  out  her 
directly  job-related  and  extra  expenses,  amounted 
to  approximately  three-fifths  of  her  gross  earnings, 
on  the  average,  when  the  household  was  made  up 
of  adults  or  adults  and  older  children  only;  but  it 
was  closer  to  half  when  there  were  preschool 
children.  In  general,  the  proportion  of  the  wife's 
earnings  left  after  these  expenses  were  deducted 
decreased  as  the  husband's  income  increased, 
because  of  higher  income  taxes. 

Money  Management 

Most  of  the  gainfully  employed  wives  said  their 
main  reason  for  holding  a  job  was  that  they  needed 
or  wanted  more  money  than  their  husbands  were 
able  to  provide.  They  indicated  also  that  most 
of  the  money  from  their  jobs  was  used  for  current 
living  expenses.  For  example,  7  out  of  every  10 
working  wives  said  they  pooled  with  their 
husband's  incomes  what  remained  after  paying 
directly  job-related  expenses.  Only  3  out  of  10 
said  they  handled  any  of  their  money  separately, 


and  most  of  these  used  the  unpooled  part  mainly 
for  family  expenses  of  various  kinds. 

There  were  indications  that  the  families  where 
both  husband  and  wife  were  earning  used  con- 
sumer credit  somewhat  more  freely  than  those 
with  just  the  husband's  income.  Although  about 
as  many  of  the  nonemployed-  as  of  the  employed- 
wife  families  made  payments  on  installment  debts 
during  the  year  (except  in  the  oldest  open  country 
group),  the  employed-wife  debtors  paid  larger 
average  amounts,  indicating  larger  debts.  The 
city  families  with  employed  wives  also  showed  a 
greater  inclination  to  assume  new  installment 
debts. 

Management  of  Household  Tasks 

Relatively  more  employed  than  nonemployed 
wives  reported  paid  service  (for  child  care,  general 
housework,  laundry,  or  sewing),  and  those  who 
did  spent  more  for  it.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  working  mothers  of  preschool  children,  most 
of  whom  hired  some  help  with  child  care. 
Laundry  work  was  more  likely  to  be  turned  over 
to  paid  service  than  either  general  housework  or 
sewing. 

Gainful  employment  of  wives  had  evidently  not 
caused  a  major  shift  from  home-  to  restaurant- 
prepared  meals.  The  number  of  meals  prepared 
and  served  at  home  averaged  about  two  less  a 
week  for  the  employed-  than  the  nonemployed- 
wife  families  (18  and  20  meals  out  of  a  possible  21, 
respectively).  This  difference  was  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  smaller  number  of  noon  meals  in 
all-adult  households  with  employed  wives,  where 
all  members  were  likely  to  be  away  from  home  at 
noon. 

A  larger  proportion  of  employed-  than  non- 
employed- wife  city  families  reported  "meals  out" 
during  the  week  (other  than  at  work  or  school) — 
19  and  13  percent,  respectively.  In  the  country, 
13  percent  of  each  group  had  meals  out.  Expend- 
iture per  family  for  meals  away  from  home  was 
about  the  same  for  employed-  as  for  nonemployed- 
wife  city  families,  but  it  was  slightly  higher  for 
employed-wife  families  in  the  country. 

Although  the  working  wives  did  less  baking 


than  the  full-time  homemakers  during  a  week,  it 
was  not  so  much  less,  perhaps,  as  might  be 
expected.  In  the  city,  62  percent  of  the  employed 
and  74  percent  of  the  nonemployed  baked;  they 
baked  an  average  of  2.5  and  2.9  batches,  respec- 
tively. In  the  country,  74  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed and  85  percent  of  the  nonemployed  baked; 
the  former  baked  an  average  of  3.5  and  the  latter 
4.4  batches.  Little  difference  was  noted  in  the 
use  of  packaged  mixes  for  baking  by  the  two 
groups.  About  two-thirds  of  those  who  baked — 
employed  and  nonemployed,  urban  and  country- 
used  one  or  more  mixes  during  the  week. 

Wives  who  worked  in  jobs  away  from  home  were 
less  likely  to  engage  in  food-preservation  activities 
at  home  than  those  who  were  full-time  home- 
makers,  except  in  the  largest  country  households. 
However,  the  employed  women  who  did  any 
preservation  "put  up"  about  as  large  a  quantity 
of  food  during  the  year  as  the  nonemployed 
women  with  households  of  the  same  size. 

A  smaller  proportion  of  employed  than  non- 
employed  wives  did  sewing  (other  than  mending) 
during  the  year;  and,  except  in  the  2-person 
households,  those  who  did  sew  made  fewer 
garments  and  household  articles,  on  the  average. 

Housing  and  Household  Equipment 

The  rate  of  home  ownership  was,  overall,  about 
the  same  for  employed-  as  for  nonemployed-wife 
families.  Although  differences  in  ownership  did 
exist  within  income  and  age  groups,  these  did  not 
seem  to  be  clearly  related  to  the  wife's  employ- 
ment status. 

Among  city  families  at  a  given  family  income 
level,  those  with  nonemployed  wives  were  the  ones 
more  likely  to  own  specified  major  household 
equipment.  In  the  low-income  (under  $3,000) 
country  families,  however,  those  with  employed 
wives  were  more  likely  to  have  home  freezers, 
automatic  washing  machines,  electric  sewing 
machines,  and  vacuum  cleaners. 

Differences  between  employed-  and  nonem- 
ployed-wife families  in  ownership  and  use  of  small 
electrical  equipment  were  minor,  in  both  city  and 
country. 


BACKGROUND  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  report  presents  information  from  the  Con- 
sumer and  Food  Economics  Research  Division's 
second  study  of  job-related  expenses  and  manage- 
ment practices  of  gainfully  employed  wives. 
These  studies  were  undertaken  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram of  research  relating  to  the  economic  problems 
of  families,  with  special  reference  to  those  in  lower 
income  groups.  They  not  only  provide  informa- 
tion about  the  specific  problem  they  were  designed 
to  investigate,  but  they  also  add  to  the  general 
body  of  knowledge  about  the  socioeconomic 
situation  of  U.S.  families  and  the  role  of  home- 
makers  in  the  economy. 


An  important  activity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  Rural  Areas  Development.  One  aim  of 
this  activity  is  to  help  people  in  low-income  com- 
munities to  attract  new  industries,  thus  increasing 
employment  opportunities  and  raising  incomes. 
With  gainful  employment  made  available  to  them, 
many  wives  have  the  problem  of  deciding  whether 
to  enter  the  labor  force;  and  home  economists 
working  with  families  have  the  problem  of  helping 
them  make  this  decision. 

A  question  of  major  importance  in  such  a 
decision  is  usually  how  much  the  wife  could 
increase  the  amount  available  for  family  living  if 


she  took  a  job  away  from  home.  She  will  have 
some  expenses  as  an  employed  woman  that  she 
does  not  have  as  a  full-time  homemaker.  How 
much  of  her  earnings  will  these  take?  She  will 
have  to  change  some  of  her  homemaking  practices 
to  fit  her  new  time  schedule.  Is  this  change  likely 
to  be  such  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  family's 
living?  This  study  and  similar  investigations  in 
other  communities  sought  to  answer  such 
questions  as  these. 

The  first  study  included  urban  wives  only,  and 
was  made  in  four  Georgia  cities.1  The  second, 
reported  herein,  included  both  urban  and  open 
country  women.  ("Open  country"  excludes  places 
with  a  population  of  100  or  more.)  The  urban 
sample  was  representative  of  Zanesville,  a  city  of 
39,000  population,  located  in  Muskingum  County 
in  east-central  Ohio.  The  open  country  sample 
included  farm  and  nonfarm  households  in  the  open 
country  of  Muskingum  and  three  adjacent  coun- 
ties— Coshocton,  Guernsey,  and  Licking. 

Each  household  included  in  the  samples  had 
several  characteristics  that  were  required  for 
eligibility,  as  follows:2 

1.  The  household  included  only  one  husband- 
wife  couple.  This  family  unit  was  in  existence 
during  the  entire  schedule  year. 

2.  The  household  had  not  more  than  six  mem- 
bers. 

3.  The  wife  was  under  55  years  of  age. 

4.  The  husband  was  employed  1,840  hours  or 

1  JOB-RELATED  EXPENDITURES  AND  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 
OF    GAINFULLY    EMPLOYED    WIVES    IN    FOUR    GEORGIA    CITIES. 

U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Home  Econ.  Res.  Rpt.  15,  40  pp.     1962. 

2  For  further  details  about  the  sample,  see  p.  36. 


more  during  the  schedule  year.     (1,840  hours  is 
the  equivalent  of  46  forty-hour  weeks.) 

5.  The  wife,  during  the  schedule  year,  was 
either — 

(a)  employed  (i.  e.,  gainfully  employed 
outside  the  home  for  1,000  or  more  hours) ;  or 

(b)  nonemployed  (i.  e.,  had  no  gainful 
employment  outside  the  home  and  earned  less 
than  $200  from  moneymaking  enterprises  at 
home;  or  had  not  more  than  80  hours  of  gain- 
ful employment  outside  the  home  and  no 
moneymaking  home  enterprises). 

6.  If  employed,  the  wife  did  not  work  with  her 
husband  in  a  family-owned  business. 

7.  The  income  of  husband  and  wife  together 
did  not  exceed  $15,000  (before  tax)  during  the 
schedule  year. 

The  families  were  interviewed  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  end  of  July  I960.3  The 
wife  was  interviewed  in  each  family,  and  the 
husband  frequently  gave  some  information,  such 
as  details  about  his  own  income.  The  data  relate 
to  the  year  May  1,  1959,  to  April  30,  1960. 
Altogether,  744  usable  schedules  were  obtained, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Number  of  schedules  obtained 

Employed-wife  Nonemployed-wife 
Sample :                                 families  families 

Urban 184  183 

Open  country 199  178 

Total 383  361 

3  The  schedule  used  in  the  interviews  was  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  Georgia  study  referred  to  in  footnote  1.  Copies 
of  the  schedule  are  available  upon  request. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FAMILIES 

As  a  group,  the  families  with  employed  wives  Change  of  work  status. — In  both  city  and  coun- 
differed  in  several  ways  from  those  with  non-  try,  6  percent  of  the  wives  had  a  different  employ- 
employed  wives,  in  spite  of  the  eligibility  require-  ment  status  at  the  time  of  the  interview  than  that 
ments  used  in  selecting  them.  The  employed  reported  for  the  schedule  year.  More  changed 
wives  were  somewhat  older,  on  the  average,  and  from  employed  to  nonemployed  than  from  non- 
their  families  were  more  likely  to  be  made  up  of  employed  to  employed.  Wives  in  the  three  age 
adults  or  adults  and  school-age  children  (6-17  groups  changed  employment  status  as  follows: 
years)  only  (table  1).  The  employed  wives  Wives  who  had  different  em  lo  ment 
tended  also  to  have  more  formal  schooling  than  Zitwm  schedukyear  and  at  time 
the  nonemployed,  especially  in  the  open-country  of  interview 

°        "'  Urban               Open  country 

Percent  Percent 

Employment  of  the  Wives  Aee:A11 

AU._ 6  6 

Extent  of  employment. — Of  the  employed  wives,  Under  30 13  10 

60  percent  in  the  city  and  65  percent  in  the  country  ^39a \  I 

worked  2,000  or  more  hours  during  the  year.     The  «u  ana  over... 

steadiest  workers — that  is,  the  ones  most  likely  to  Type  of  employment. — The  gainfully  employed 

have  worked  at  these  year-round  full-time  jobs —  wives  worked  most  frequently  in  clerical  or  sales 

were  the  oldest  women  studied  (40-54  years)  in  the  jobs  or  as  operatives  in  factories  and  potteries, 

city  and  the  medium-age  group  (30-39  years)  in  These  two  types  of  employment  together  (and  one 

the    country.    Almost    three-fourths    of    these  about  as  often  as  the  other)  were  reported  by 

worked  full  time  (table  2).    In  contrast,  less  than  about  75  percent  of  the  city  and  62  percent  of  the 

half  of  the  youngest  (under  30)  employed  city  open  country  employed  wives.    The  other  women 

wives  reported  full-time  work  for  the  year.  were  in  professional  or  managerial  positions  (15 

3 


Table  1. — CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES:  Age  of  wife,  family  type,  household  size,  and  education 
of  wife;  by  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Item 


Urban 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


Open  country 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


Families 

Age  of  wife: 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years 

Family  type: 

All-adult 

With  children  6-17  only... 
With  children  under  6 

Household  size: 

2  persons 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  6  persons 

Highest  grade   completed   by 
wife: 

0-8 

9-11 

12  (high  school) 

13  or  more 

Wife  with  vocational  training  i 


Number 
184 

44 
65 
75 

65 
79 
40 

51 
83 
50 


14 
52 
98 
20 
35 


Percent 
100 

24 
35 
41 

35 
43 

22 

28 
45 
27 


28 
53 
11 
19 


Number 
183 

57 
63 
63 

21 

55 

107 

13 

105 

65 


24 
55 
96 
8 
17 


Percent 
100 

31 
34 
34 

11 
30 

58 

7 
57 
36 


13 

30 

52 

4 

9 


Number 
199 

38 

•64 

97 

71 
95 
33 

57 

100 

42 


19 
43 
106 
31 
33 


Percent 
100 

19 
32 

49 

36 
48 
17 

29 
50 
21 


10 
22 
53 
16 
17 


Number 
178 

44 
68 
66 

23 

75 
80 

14 
85 
79 


41 
49 
80 


Percent 
100 

25 
38 
37 

13 
42 

45 

8 
48 
44 


23 

28 

45 

4 

5 


Note:  Percentages  may  total  ±100  because  of  rounding. 
1  Other  than  in  high  school  or  college. 

Table  2. — Hours  of  work  reported  by  employed  wives,  by  age;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Age  of  wife 

All 

2,000 

or  more 

hours 

1,750- 

1,999 

hours 

1,000- 
1,749 
hours 

All 

2,000 

or  more 

hours 

1,750- 

1,999 

hours 

1,000- 

1,749 

hours 

All 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Percent 
60 
45 
58 
71 

Percent 

9 

23 

5 

4 

Percent 
31 
32 
37 
25 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Percent 
65 
63 
72 
61 

Percent 

10 

13 

11 

8 

Percent 
25 

Under  30  years      ----- 

24 

30-39  years 

40-54  years     -      

17 
31 

Note:  Percentages  may  total  ±  100  because  of  rounding. 


percent  of  urban,  18  percent  of  open  country)  or 
were  service  workers  such  as  household  workers, 
nurses'  aides,  and  beauty  operators  (10  and  20 
percent  in  urban  and  open  country  areas,  respec- 
tively) . 

Employment  of  the  Husbands 

The  husband  in  each  of  the  744  families  studied 
was  employed  at  least  1,840  hours  during  the  year 
(equivalent  to  46  forty-hour  weeks).  In  the  city, 
about  one-third  of  the  husbands  worked  in  opera- 
tive or  kindred  jobs — the  largest  single  occupa- 
tional group.  In  the  open  country,  74  percent  of 
the  husbands  of  employed  wives  and  61  percent  of 
the  husbands  of  nonemployed  wives  had  nonfarm 
jobs  only,  while  15  and  28  percent,  respectively, 
combined    farming    and    off-farm    employment. 


Only  11  percent  in  each  group  claimed  farming  as 
their  only  occupation. 


Income 

Income  of  employed  wives. — The  employed  city 
wives  earned  from  $828  to  $8,100  during  the  year, 
with  an  average  of  $2,869.  The  open  country 
wives  earned  from  $475  to  $6,800  with  an  average 
of  $2,854.  The  income  distributions  are  given 
in  table  3. 

The  women  who  earned  the  lower  incomes  were 
mainly  those  who  worked  less  than  full  time 
during  the  year.  Among  those  reporting  earnings 
under  $1,500,  for  example,  95  percent  in  the  city 
and  86  percent  in  the  country  worked  less  than 
1,750  hours.     Among  those  earning  $3,000  or  more, 
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only  10  percent  in  the  city  and  2  percent  in  the 
country  worked  less  than  1,750  hours. 

A  majority  of  the  professional  and  managerial 
workers  had  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more,  but  few  of 
the  service  workers  received  that  much  (table  3). 
Women  doing  clerical  or  sales  work  or  in  operative 
jobs  were  mostly  in  the  medium-  and  high-income 
groups,  only  a  few  of  them  receiving  less  than 
$1,500. 

In  addition  to  the  money  they  received  for  their 
work,  a  third  of  the  employed  urban  wives  and 
two-fifths  of  the  employed  open  country  wives 
received  nonmoney  income  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  forms:  meals  provided  by  their  employer 
at  work,  clothing  for  wear  on  the  job,  care  of  work 
clothing,  and  discounts  on  services  or  merchandise 
they  bought  from  their  employer.  The  propor- 
tions reporting  these  types  of  income  were  as 
follows: 

Wives  reporting  nonmoney  income 


Urban 

Open  country 

Percent 

Percent 

Kind  of  nonmoney  income: 

Any.     .     .   .. 

34 

40 

Meals  provided  at  work. 

11 

15 

Clothing  for  work. ... 

7 

10 

Discounts  on  purchases. 

20 

21 

The  value  of  these  goods  and  services  was  an 
item  of  considerable  importance  for  some  of  those 
receiving  them  from  their  employers.  The  value 
of  the  meals  averaged  $114  for  the  city  wives 
reporting  them  and  $117  for  the  country  wives 
(valued  at  61  cents  each — the  average  amount 
spent  per  meal  by  wives  who  bought  meals  at 
work) .  Discounts  on  purchases  averaged  $37  for 
the  city  wives  and  $61  for  the  country  wives.  It 
was  impossible  to  evaluate  the  clothing  item. 


Women  in  service  jobs — notably  household 
workers  and  waitresses — were  the  ones  most 
likely  to  receive  meals  and  clothing;  those  in 
clerical  or  sales  work  received  most  of  the  dis- 
counts. 

For  the  employed  wives  as  a  whole,  nonmoney 
income  from  meals  and  discounts  amounted  to 
approximately  $20  in  the  city  and  $31  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Income  of  husbands. — The  men  with  gainfully 
employed  wives  had  lower  incomes,  on  the 
average,  than  those  with  nonemployed  wives. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  former  and  55 
percent  of  the  latter  had  less  than  $5,000  (after 
tax)  (table  4) .  (Income  from  interest,  dividends, 
rents,  board,  and  cash  contributions  from  family 
members  were  counted  as  husband's  income,  as 
well  as  earnings  from  his  job.) 

Family  income  (husband's  plus  wife's). — The 
earnings  of  the  employed  wives  raised  the  incomes 
of  their  families  from  a  level  generally  lower  to 
one  higher  than  that  of  the  nonemployed-wife 
families.  In  the  city,  31  percent  of  the  employed- 
wife  families  would  have  had  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
more  (after  taxes)  without  the  wife's  earnings; 
with  her  earnings  added,  however,  87  percent  had 
that  much.  (See  tables  4  and  5.)  The  wife's 
earnings  increased  the  average  money  income 
(after  taxes)  of  the  employed-wife  families  from 
$4,633  to  $6,942  in  the  city,  and  from  $4,388  to 
$6,742  in  the  country  (table  6).  These  figures 
represent  money  income  before  the  wife's  job- 
related  expenses  (except  income  taxes)  were  taken 
out.  The  nonemployed-wife  families  had  incomes 
averaging  $5,241  in  the  city  and  $4,837  in  the 
country. 


Table  5. — Family  income  distribution,  by  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country  (all,  non- 
farm,  and  farm) 


Urban 

Open  country 

Family  income 
(after  tax) 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

All 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

All 

Number 

184 

1 

23 

108 

52 

Percent 
100 

12 
59 

28 

Number 

183 

4 

96 

69 

14 

Percent 

100 

2 

52 

38 

8 

Number 

199 

7 

27 

121 

44 

Percent 

100 

4 

14 

61 

22 

Number 

178 

22 

78 

69 

9 

Percent 

100 

12 

44 

39 

5 

Number 

147 

2 

17 

96 

32 

Percent 

100 

1 

12 

65 

22 

Number 

109 

5 

59 

42 

3 

Percent 

100 

5 

54 

39 

3 

Number 
52 
5 
10 
25 
12 

Percent 
100 
10 
19 
48 
23 

Number 
69 

Under  $3,000. 

17 

$3,000-84,999 

19 

S5,000-$7,999 

27 

$8,000  and  over 

All 

6 

Percent 
100 

Under  $3,000 

25 

$3,000-$4,999 

28 

S5,000-$7,999 

39 

$8,000  and  over 

9 

Note:  Percentages  may  total 
1  Less  than  1  percent. 


100  because  of  rounding. 


Table  6. — Average  income  (after  tax)  of  families  with  employed  and  nonemployed  wives,  by  husband's 

income  class;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Husband's  income 
(after  tax) 

Employed  wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives  l 

Employed  wives 

Non- 

Husband's 
income 

Family 
income 

Husband's 
income 

Family 
income 

employed 
wives  • 

All     

Dollars 
4,633 
2,614 
4,045 
5,972 
8,819 

Dollars 
6,942 
4,614 
6,331 
8,465 
10,974 

Dollars 
5,241 
2,617 
4,138 
5,914 
10,236 

Dollars 
4,388 
1,993 
4,070 
5,929 
9,202 

Dollars 
6,742 
4,191 
6,498 
8,234 
11,669 

Dollars 

4,837 

Under  $3,000 

$3,000-84,999 

1,661 
3,951 

$5,000-$7,999 .   -_ 

6,178 

$8,000  and  over 

10,010 

1  In  these  families,  husband's  income  and  family  income  are  the  same. 


Income  classifications  in  this  report. — Income 
classes  used  in  grouping  the  Ohio  families  by 
husband's  income  after  tax  for  estimating  the  net 
income  of  the  working  wives  were :  Under  $3,000, 
$3,000-$4,999,  and  $5,000  and  over  (the  same  as 
used  in  the  Georgia  study).  Income  classes 
shown  in  other  tables  in  this  report  are:     Under 


$3,000,  $3,000-$4,999,  $5,000-$7,999,  and  $8,000 
and  over.  A  fairly  large  number  of  the  Ohio 
families  had  incomes — especially  family  incomes — 
of  $8,000  or  more.  Therefore,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  study  these  as  a  separate  group  in  this  part  of 
the  analysis. 


JOB-RELATED  EXPENDITURES  AND  NET  INCOMES  OF  THE  EMPLOYED  WIVES 


Two  general  types  of  expenses  connected  with 
the  wife's  employment  were  considered  in  this 
study:  (1)  Those  directly  related  to  the  wife's 
employment,  such  as  income  tax  on  her  earnings, 
social  security  taxes,  transportation  to  and  from 
work,  and  meals  at  work;  and  (2)  those  either  an 
employed  or  a  nonemployed  wife  may  have  but 
that  are  likely  to  be  larger  when  she  is  employed, 
such  as  clothing  expense  and  expense  for  hired 
help. 

Expenses  Directly  Related  to  the  Wife's  Employment 

Information  was  obtained  about  amounts  spent 
during  the  year  for  the  items  of  direct  expense 
listed  in  table  7.  Some  of  these  applied  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  working  wives — for  example, 
income  and  social  security  taxes,  meals  and  snacks 
bought  at  work,  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
and  gifts  and  flowers  at  work.  Others — such  as 
job-related  educational  and  medical  expense — 
were  reported  by  only  a  few. 

Income  taxes. — The  job-related  expense  ap- 
plying to  more  employed  wives  and  amounting  to 
more  than  any  other  single  item  was  that  for 
income  taxes.  Federal  income  tax  was  calcu- 
lated for  each  family  when  the  schedules  were 
being  processed,  instead  of  getting  the  information 
directly  from  the  family.  Two  Federal  tax 
estimates  were  made  for  the  employed-wife 
families,  as  follows: 

(1)  On  the  husband's  earnings  from  employ- 
ment plus  taxable  income  of  husband  and  wife 


from  other  sources,  such  as  interest,  dividends, 
and  rents — in  other  words,  on  the  income  the 
husband  and  wife  would  have  had  if  the  wife 
had  not  been  gainfully  employed  (tax  estimates 
for  nonemployed-wife  families  were  also  made 
on  this  basis). 

(2)  On  the  combined  income  of  husband  and 
wife — that  is,  the  income  described  in  (1)  above, 
plus  the  wife's  earnings  from  gainful  employ- 
ment. 
In   calculating   the   tax,    it   was   assumed    that 
husband  and  wife  filed  a  joint  return  for  their 
combined   incomes  and   took   the  standard    10- 
percent  deduction.     The  actual  amount  of  tax 
paid  by  individual  families  undoubtedly  differed 
from  the  calculated  tax  in  many  cases,  but  it  was 
assumed  that  this  difference  would,  on  the  average, 
be  relatively  small. 

The  amount  of  Federal  income  tax  charged  to 
the  wife's  employment  in  calculating  her  net 
income  was  the  difference  between  the  two  tax 
estimates  described  in  (1)  and  (2).  In  other 
words,  if  the  tax  was  higher  because  of  the  wife's 
earnings,  the  excess  over  what  would  have  been 
paid  on  the  husband's  income  alone  was  con- 
sidered a  job-related  expense  for  her.  All  the 
employed  wives  in  the  city  and  all  but  seven  in 
the  country  had  such  tax  expense. 

Ohio  had  no  State  income  tax,  but  three  of  the 
cities  where  the  women  were  employed  levied 
city  taxes.  In  Zanesville,  a  city  tax  of  1.0  per- 
cent a  year  became  effective  July  1,  1959,  so  was 
in  force   10  months  of  the  schedule  year.     In 


Table  7.— DIRECT  JOB-RELATED  EXPENSES:  Employed  wives  reporting  expense,  and  average 

expense;  urban  and  open  country 


Item 


Urban 


Wives  reporting 
expense 


Average  expense 


Per  wife 
reporting 
expense 


Per 

employed 

wife 


Open  country 


Wives  reporting 
expense 


Average  expense 


Per  wife 
reporting 
expense 


Per 

employed 

wife 


Income  tax,  Federal 

Income  tax,  city 

Social  security 

Other  retirement 

Meals  and  snacks  at  work 

Transportation  to  and  from  work 

Gifts  and  flowers  at  work 

Employee  parties  and  group  meals 

Dues  to  unions 

Dues  to  professional  and  business  or- 
ganizations   

Professional  publications 

Special  work  clothing 

Tools,  licenses,  etc 

Professional  and  business  meetings 

Educational  expense 

Medical  expense  due  to  job 

Transportation  onjob.    


Number 

184 

148 

163 

24 

142 

142 

131 

32 

69 

26 

7 

34 

22 

10 

5 

2 

1 


Total  2_ 


Percent 
100 
80 
89 
13 
77 
77 
71 
17 
37 

14 
4 
18 
12 
5 
3 
1 
1 


Dollars 

541 

24 

73 

216 

109 

135 

9 

9 

29 

18 
14 
43 
8 
12 

143 
42 

117 


Dollars 

541 

19 

65 

28 

84 

104 

7 

1 

11 

3 
1 


(x) 
C1) 


Number 
192 

50 
155 

47 
135 
172 
148 

26 

50 

32 
12 
55 
18 
10 
10 
4 
1 


878 


Percent 
96 
25 
78 
24 
68 
86 
74 
13 
25 

16 
6 

28 
9 
5 
5 
2 
1 


Dollars 
514 

18 

71 
201 
105 
319 

10 
7 

34 

14 
31 
44 
21 
11 
295 
23 
56 


Dollars 

496 

5 

55 

48 

71 

276 

8 

1 

9 

2 
2 

12 
2 
1 

15 

0) 

0) 


1,002 


1  Less  than  $0.50. 

2  Items  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 


Newark,  county  seat  of  Licking  County,  a  tax  of 
0.5  percent  a  year  became  effective  January  1, 
1960,  so  it  applied  to  4  months  of  the  schedule 
year.  In  Columbus,  where  a  few  of  the  wives 
worked,  a  city  tax  of  1.0  percent  was  in  force  all 
year.  The  city  tax  on  the  earnings  of  the  148 
urban  and  50  open  country  employed  wives  to 
whom  the  tax  applied  was  calculated  accordingly. 

City  income  taxes  were  not  calculated  on  the 
husbands'  earnings,  because  no  information  about 
the  location  of  the  men's  employment  had  been 
obtained.  Therefore,  the  after-tax  husbands'  and 
family  incomes  reported  in  this  report  exclude 
Federal  but  not  city  taxes  on  the  earnings  of  the 
husbands. 

Social  security  taxes. — Payment  of  social  se- 
curity taxes  (Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance)  was  reported  by  89  percent  of  the  city 
wives  and  78  percent  of  the  open  country  wives. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  23^  percent  of  earnings 
up  to  $4,800  until  January  1,  1960,  when  it 
changed  to  3  percent.  For  wives  employed  all 
year  at  the  same  rate  of  pay,  the  tax  was  com- 
puted at  2%  percent  of  earnings,  which  allows  for 
the  change  of  rate.  Suitable  adjustments  were 
made  for  other  cases. 

Other  retirement  contributions. — Only  13  percent 
of  the  city  wives  and  24  percent  of  the  country 
wives  reported  contributions  to  retirement  plans 
other  than  OASDI.     Those  most  likely  to  be  in- 


cluded in  such  plans  were  teachers  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  workers.  Retirement 
contributions  took  substantial  amounts  from  the 
earnings  of  those  paying  them. 

Meals  and  snacks  at  work. — Most  of  the  em- 
ployed wives  (three-fourths  of  the  city  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  open  country  group)  reported  some 
expense  for  food  bought  at  work  during  the  year. 
About  half  of  both  the  city  and  open  country 
women  bought  food  for  regular  meals  at  work, 
which  might  be  the  whole  meal  or  just  a  supple- 
ment for  a  packed  lunch  brought  from  home. 
The  others  (except  the  few  whose  employers 
provided  them  with  lunch  without  charge) 
evidently  avoided  this  expense  by  going  home  for 
lunch  or  bringing  the  entire  meal  from  home. 
Expense  for  between-meal  snacks  was  reported 
by  half  of  the  city  and  a  third  of  the  open  country 
women.  The  occupational  group  least  likely 
to  have  any  expense  for  food  at  work  was  the 
service  workers,  such  as  waitresses,  household 
workers,  and  nurses'  aides;  some  of  these  received 
meals  from  their  employers  as  part  of  their  com- 
pensation (table  8). 

Transportation  to  and  from  work. — Expense  for 
travel  to  and  from  work  was  recorded  for  77 
percent  of  the  working  wives  in  the  city  and  86 
percent  in  the  country.  Those  with  no  trans- 
portation expense  included  the  women  who  rode 
in  the  family  car  with  their  husbands  who  were 
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also  on  their  way  to  and  from  work  and  could 
take  the  wife  without  adding  to  their  mileage. 

Almost  three-fifths  of  the  city  wives  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  open  country  ones  reported  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  involving  expense  for 
a  family-owned  car.  Information  was  obtained 
from  these  women  about  the  number  of  miles  the 
car  was  driven  on  these  trips,  and  the  cost  was 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  total  mileage  for  the 
year  by  an  estimated  cost  per  mile,  as  follows:4 

(a)  In  families  with  two  or  more  cars  where 
an  additional  car  was  necessary  because  of  the 
wife's  employment,  the  estimated  cost  per  mile 
for  the  distance  she  traveled  to  and  from  work 
ranged  from  17.8  cents  for  less  than  1,000  miles 
downward  to  7.9  cents  for  13,000  miles — the 
highest  number  of  miles  reported  for  this  type 
of  transportation. 

(b)  In  families  with  only  one  car  or  with  a 
second  or  third  car  not  necessitated  by  the  wife's 
job,  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  for  the  wife's 
transportation  varied  from  11  cents  for  less  than 
3,000  miles  down  to  5.3  cents  for  12,000  or  more 
miles. 

In  either  of  these  situations,  if  the  wife  drove 
the  car  to  and  from  work  and  took  one  or  more 
paying  passengers  with  her,  the  amount  she  col- 
lected from  them  was  subtracted  from  the  calcu- 
lated expense. 

Transportation  expense  for  the  year  varied  from 
a  few  dollars  to  several  hundred,  and  for  many  of 
the  women  it  was  an  item  of  considerable 
importance.  This  was  especially  true  for  the  open 
country  women — many  of  whom  had  to  travel 
some  distance  to  work — and  for  those  who  used  a 
car  the  family  felt  it  had  to  buy  to  get  the  wife  to 
her  job.  About  one-sixth  of  the  employed  wives 
in  the  city  and  one-third  in  the  country  said  the 
fact  that  they  were  working  had  made  it  necessary 
to  have  the  additional  car. 

Transportation  on  the  job. — Only  one  woman  in 
each  sample  reported  expense  for  transportation 
on  the  job  that  was  not  paid  for  by  her  employer 
or  for  which  she  was  not  reimbursed.  This 
expense  was  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  described  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work,  and  it  was  considered  a  job-related  expense. 

Gifts  and  flowers  and  parties  and  meals  at  work. — 
Socializing  with  fellow  workers  and  buying  or 
contributing  toward  gifts  and  flowers  to  mark 
special  occasions  for  them  are  items  of  expense  to 
many  women  who  work.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  employed  wives,  city  and  open  country,  had 
expense  for  gifts  and  flowers  at  work.  Operative 
and  professional  workers  were  most  likely  to  have 
this  kind  of  expense,  service  workers  least  likely. 
Expenditures  for  employee  parties  and  group 
meals  were  reported  by  less  than  a  fifth  of  the 
urban  and  open  country  wives.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  women  in  professional  than  in  other 


kinds  of  jobs  had  the  latter  type  of  expense. 
Average  expenditures  for  these  items  were 
relatively  small. 

Dues  to  unions  and  to  professional  and  business 
organizations. — Most  of  the  women  who  worked 
as  operatives  and  a  few  clerical,  sales,  and  service 
workers  belonged  to  unions  and  reported  payment 
of  union  dues.  A  majority  of  the  professional  and 
managerial  workers  and  a  few  in  other  occupations 
paid  dues  to  professional  or  business  organizations. 
Dues  to  unions  amounted  to  considerably  more 
than  those  to  the  professional  and  business  organ- 
izations. About  a  fourth  of  the  professional 
women  also  bought  publications  related  to  their 
work. 

Special  work  clothing. — Women  with  jobs  as 
nurses,  waitresses,  beauty  operators,  and  factory 
workers  are  likely  to  have  expense  for  the  purchase 
of  special  types  of  clothing,  such  as  uniforms,  over- 
alls, jeans,  and  special  footwear  that  they  wear  at 
work  and  for  the  care,  repair,  and  alteration  of 
these  items.  In  the  Ohio  areas,  18  percent  of  the 
city  workers  and  28  percent  of  those  in  the  open 
country  reported  expenditures  for  such  clothing. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  service  workers,  one-third 
of  the  professional  and  managerial  workers,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  operatives  were  among  these. 
Few  clerical  and  sales  employees  had  this  expense 
because  they  usually  wore  street  clothing  on  the 
job. 

Other  job-related  expenses. — Only  a  few  of  the 
employed  wives  reported  expense  for  tools, 
licenses,  and  such  items;  professional  and  business 
meetings;  education  connected  with  employment; 
and  medical  care  for  job-related  illness  or  injury  not 
paid  for  by  employer  or  insurance. 


4  Automobile  cost  figures  were  adapted  from  figures  given 
by  the  American  Automobile  Association  in  "Automobile 
Facts  and  Figures"  (1961)  and  "Your  Driving  Costs"  (1956). 


"Extra"  Expenses  of  Employed  Wives 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  just  discussed,  which 
are  directly  linked  to  the  job  and  for  which  a 
dollars-and-cents  figure  can  be  assigned  to  each 
wife,  there  are  certain  expenses  for  daily  living  that 
may  be  larger  because  the  wife  is  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Like  the  directly  job-related  expenses, 
these  can  be  considered  deductible  from  her  pay 
in  arriving  at  a  net  income  figure  for  her  work. 
One  such  expense  is  that  for  having  paid  helpers  or 
commercial  services  do  homemaking  tasks  the  wife 
does  herself  if  she  is  a  full-time  homemaker. 
Another  is  the  cost  of  the  additional  or  more 
expensive  general-wear  clothing  and  the  additional 
goods  and  services  for  personal  care  that  the 
employed  woman  buys  for  herself. 

Instead  of  asking  each  employed  woman  to 
estimate  how  much  more  she  spent  for  these  items 
because  she  was  employed,  expenditures  of  the 
employed  wives  as  a  group  were  compared  with 
those  of  the  nonemployed  as  a  group.  The 
difference  between  the  average  amount  spent  by 
the  employed  wives  and  the  average  spent  by  the 
nonemployed  was  considered  to  be  the  "extra" 
expense  related  to  the  job.  This  figure  un- 
doubtedly overstates  to  some  extent  the  amount 
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of  expense  actually  necessitated  by  the  wife's 
gainful  employment.  Her  higher  clothing  ex- 
penditure, for  example,  may  be  due  partly  to  a 
need  for  things  she  has  to  have  to  appear  suitably 
dressed  at  work,  partly  to  her  choice  to  use  some 
of  her  family's  higher  income  in  this  way. 

"Extra"  expense  for  paid  service  for  household 
tasks. — Information  was  obtained  from  both  the 
employed  and  the  nonemployed  wives  about 
expenditures  for  help  with  laundry  work,  general 
housework,  child  care,  and  sewing.  These  are  not 
the  only  kinds  of  paid  service  the  women  might 
have  used,  but  they  are  probably  the  most  com- 
mon. 

The  effect  of  expenditures  for  paid  service  on 
the  employed  wife's  net  income  was  examined  for 
families  of  different  types,  since  it  seemed  likely 
that  family  composition  would  be  an  important 
factor  in  determining  how  much  such  help  was 
needed.  The  working  mother  of  preschool 
children,  for  example,  may  have  no  choice  but  to 
provide  paid  care  throughout  her  working  hours, 
because  such  young  children  cannot  be  left  alone 
and  free  care  is  seldom  available.  However,  the 
employed  woman  with  an  all-adult  household, 
especially  one  with  only  two  members,  may  be 
able  to  manage  her  dual  job  with  no  paid  service 
or  with  only  small  amounts  of  such  service.  The 
working  mother  of  school-age  children  may  or  may 
not  have  a  need  for  paid  help  with  homemaking 
tasks.  This  depends  on  her  hours  of  work  and  the 
age  and  self-reliance  of  her  children. 

The  "extra"  expense  for  paid  help  by  the  em- 
ployed wives — that  is,  the  amount  by  which  their 
expenditures  exceeded  those  of  the  nonemployed — 
averaged  $121  in  the  city  and  $116  in  the  open 
country.  This  expense  was  much  higher  for  the 
families  with  preschool  children  than  for  the 
others. 

More  complete  information  about  the  home- 
making  services  hired  by  the  employed  and  non- 
employed  wives  is  given  on  pages  18  to  20. 

"Extra"  expense  for  clothing  and  personal  care. — 
All  wives,  employed  and  not  employed,  were 
questioned  about  expense  during  the  year  for 
"general  wear"  clothing  for  their  own  use  and 
expense  for  their  own  personal  care.  The  items  in 
this  clothing  list  included  all  those  ordinarily 
found  in  a  woman's  wardrobe — from  coats  and 
dresses  to  costume  jewelry.  Special  work  clothing 
worn  on  the  job  by  some  employed  women  was 
not  included  here  because  it  applied  to  employed 
wives  only;  it  was  considered  an  item  of  directly 
job-related  expense  for  them  (tables  7  and  8). 

For  the  employed  wives  as  a  whole,  "extra" 
expense  for  clothing  and  personal  care  amounted 
to  $128  in  the  city  and  $100  in  the  country. 
"Extra"  expense  for  these  items  was  considerably 
higher  for  the  wives  with  all-adult  families  than 
for  those  with  children. 

A  more  complete  discussion  of  expenditures  for 
clothing  and  personal  care  is  given  on  pages  27  to 
32. 


Net  Incomes  of  Employed  Wives 

The  important  part  of  the  wife's  income,  as  far 
as  her  family  is  concerned,  is  the  money  left  over 
after  the  expenses  necessitated  by  her  employment 
are  paid.  It  is  true  that  some  of  her  employment- 
related  expenses  benefit  the  family  (e.g.,  the 
"extra"  spent  for  her  clothing  and  personal  care 
represents  a  plus- value  for  her  as  a  family  member, 
the  lunches  she  buys  at  work  save  on  the  home 
food  supply,  and  the  amount  charged  against  her 
for  use  of  the  family  car  for  transportation  to 
work  helps  support  it).  But,  in  general,  it  is  her 
"net"  income  that  is  the  important  factor  in 
deciding  whether  employment  outside  the  home  is 
economically  worth  while. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  wife's  net  income 
was  as  follows:  The  average  expenditure  for  the 
direct  job-related  items  listed  in  table  7  was  added 
to  the  average  "extra"  expenditure  for  clothing, 
personal  care,  and  paid  service  for  household  tasks. 
This  sum  represented  the  total  job-related  expend- 
iture, which  was  then  subtracted  from  the  average 
income  of  the  employed  women.  Figures  for  these 
calculations  for  the  three  types  of  families,  urban 
and  open  country,  are  shown  in  table  9. 

Variations  related  to  family  type. — The  expenses 
considered  to  be  directly  related  to  the  wife's 
jobholding — income  taxes,  transportation,  meals 
at  work,  and  the  other  items  listed  in  table  7 — took 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  incomes  of  wives 
in  each  type  of  family.  This  amounted  to  about 
30  percent  in  the  city,  but  it  was  higher  in  the 
country  (34  or  35  percent)  because  of  larger 
expense  for  transportation.  The  "extra"  ex- 
penses, however,  took  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  mothers  of  preschool 
children  than  of  wives  in  the  other  types  _  of 
families,  because  of  their  expenses  for  paid  service. 
These  young  mothers  also  had  somewhat  lower 
gross  earnings,  on  the  average,  partly  because 
more  of  them  worked  only  part  time  during  the 
year. 

Net  incomes  for  the  employed  wives  in  the  city 
averaged  about  $1,800  for  those  in  all-adult 
families,  $1,900  for  those  with  children  of  school 
age  only,  and  $1,450  for  those  with  preschool 
children.  Corresponding  net  incomes  for  the 
open  country  families  were  approximately  $1,700, 
$1,700,  and  $1,350,  respectively.  These  amounts 
represented  about  three-fifths  of  their  gross 
earnings  for  the  wives  in  all-adult  households  and 
households  with  school-age  children  and  about 
half  of  their  gross  earnings  for  the  mothers  of 
preschool  children.  Corresponding  figures  for 
city  and  open  country  women  follow: 

Wife's  net  income  as  a  percent 
of  gross  earnings 
Urban         Open  country 
Family  type: 

All  families 61  57 

All-adult 62  59 

With     children     6-17 

only -.  64  59 

With  children  under  6-  54  49 
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Table  9. — Average  gross  and  net  income  and  job-related  expenses  of  employed  wives,  by  family  type;  urban 

and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Item 

All 
families 

All 

adult 

With 

children 

6-17  only 

With 
children 
under  6 

All 
families 

All 

adult 

With 
children 
6-17  only 

With 
children 
under  6 

Husband's  income  (after  tax)  _  _         - 

Dollars 
4,633 

Dollars 
4,730 

Dollars 
4,684 

Dollars 
4,376 

Dollars 
4,388 

Dollars 
4,204 

Dollars 
4,642 

Dollars 
4,051 

Wife's  income  (before  tax) .   - 

2,869 

2,916 

2,952 

2,629 

'2,854 

2,820 

2,923 

2,729 

Direct  job-related  expenses: 
Income  taxes. .      - 

560 
104 
84 
130 
121 
128 

596 
91 
92 

135 
39 

169 

571 

110 

73 

137 

90 

72 

479 
114 

94 
105 
330 

78 

500 
276 
71 
155 
116 
100 

521 

246 
72 

142 
25 

143 

502 

297 

68 

178 
84 
80 

450 

Transportation     -         .           .   . 
Meals  at  work  ._.                   - 

279 
78 

Other1         .   .... 

117 

Extra  for  paid  service  _  _-     - 

413 

Extra  for  clothing  and  personal  care 

51 

Net           

1,742 

1,794 

1,899 

1,429 

1,636 

1,671 

1,714 

1,342 

Wife's  income  (before  tax) _. . 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Percent 
100.0 

Direct  job-related  expenses: 
Income  taxes _ 

19.5 
3.6 
2.9 
4.5 
4.2 
4.5 

20.4 
3.1 
3.2 
4.6 
1.3 
5.8 

19.3 
3.7 
2.5 
4.6 
3.0 
2.4 

18.2 
4.3 
3.6 
4.0 

12.6 
3.0 

17.5 
9.7 
2.5 
5.4 
4.1 
3.5 

18.5 
8.7 
2.6 
5.0 
.9 
5.1 

17.2 
10.2 
2.3 
6.1 
2.9 
2.7 

16.5 

Transportation 

10.2 

Meals  at  work-   _ 

2.9 

Other1               ......       .   .     . 

4.3 

Extra  for  paid  service--. 

15.1 

Extra  for  clothing  and  personal  care 

1.9 

Net           

60.7 

61.5 

64.3 

54.4 

57.3 

59.3 

58.6 

49.2 

Families        -       - ___ 

Number 
184 

Number 
65 

Number 
79 

Number 
40 

Number 
199 

Number 
71 

Number 
95 

Number 
33 

Note:  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

1  Includes  social  security  tax,  other  retirement  contributions,  union  and  professional  dues,  gifts  at  work,  and  other  similar 
expenses. 


Variation  related  to  husband's  income. — Because 
the  Federal  income  tax  rate  becomes  higher  as  the 
income  increases,  the  tax  is  likely  to  take  a  larger 
proportion  of  a  wife's  earning  when  her  husband's 
income  is  high  than  when  it  is  low.  Some  of  her 
other  job-related  expenses  may  also  be  higher 
where  her  husband's  income — and  therefore  the 
total  family  income — is  higher.  For  example, 
wives'  clothing  expenditures  and  expenditures 
for  paid  help  increase  as  family  income  increases. 
The  wife  in  a  higher  income  family  may  even 
choose  a  more  expensive  means  of  transportation 
to  and  from  work  or  make  larger  contributions  to 
flower  and  gift  funds  at  work. 

Earnings,    job-related    expenditures,    and    net 


incomes  of  wives  with  husbands  having  incomes 
at  three  levels  are  shown  in  tables  10  and  11.  In 
the  open  country  in  families  of  adults  or  adults 
and  school-age  children  only,  average  net  earnings 
of  the  employed  wives  decreased  from  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  gross  earnings  when  the 
husbands  had  low  incomes  (under  $3,000)  to  a 
little  more  than  half  when  the  husbands'  incomes 
were  high  ($5,000  and  over)  (table  11).  In  the 
families  with  preschool  children,  net  earnings  of 
the  wives  decreased  from  one-half  to  two-fifths  of 
gross  earnings,  when  their  husbands  were  in  the 
low  and  high  income  groups,  respectively.  The 
city  sample  provided  too  few  families  in  the  low 
income  groups  to  make  a  similar  comparison. 


MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 


The  wife  who  becomes  gainfully  employed  adds 
new  problems  in  management  to  those  she  has  as 
a  homemaker.  Some  of  these  are  concerned  with 
the  handling  and  use  of  the  money  she  earns. 
Others  have  to  do  with  adjusting  the  work  of  the 


household  to  the  reduced  number  of  hours  now 
available  for  it.  One  purpose  of  the  Ohio  study 
was  to  investigate  some  of  the  ways  the  employed 
women  adjusted  to  their  dual  job,  insofar  as  these 
problems  were  concerned. 
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Money  Management 

For  most  of  the  gainfully  employed  wives  in  the 
Ohio  study,  anticipation  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  money  they  would  receive  was 
a  major  factor  in  their  decision  to  work.  More 
than  four  out  of  five  of  their  answers  to  the 
question  "Why  are  you  working?"  said  in  one  way 
or  another  that  the  main  reason  for  having  a  job 
was  a  need  or  desire  for  more  money  than  the 
husbands'  incomes  provided.  The  others  ex- 
pressed a  liking  for  the  kind  of  work  being  done, 
a  desire  to  put  special  training  or  education  to 
use,  or  a  need  to  keep  busy. 

Handling  the  wife's  earnings. — Does  the  working 
wife's  income  become  part  of  the  common  family 
purse,  or  is  it  handled  as  a  separate  fund  to  be 
used  as  the  wife  chooses?  Among  the  Ohio 
families  the  former  was  the  more  common  practice. 
Of  every  10  employed  wives  interviewed,  7  said 
they  pooled  with  their  husbands'  earnings  the 
money  left  after  their  directly  job-related  expenses 
were  taken  care  of;  2  said  they  handled  all  this 
money  separately;  and  1  said  that  she  pooled  part 
and  kept  the  other  part  separate  (table  12). 
Wives  under  40  years  of  age  were  somewhat  more 
likely  to  pool  their  money  than  were  the  older 
women,  perhaps  because  the  pressure  on  the  family 
income  to  provide  the  everyday  necessities  was 
greater  in  the  growing  families  of  the  younger 
women. 

Information  given  about  the  use  of  the  unpooled 
part  of  their  earnings  indicated  that  the  women 
spent  this  money  largely  for  goods  and  services 
for  current  family  living.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  uses  mentioned  (some  women  gave  more  than 
one)  had  to  do  with  improving  their  dwellings — 
such  as  buying  furnishings  or  equipment,  or 
renovating  or  remodeling  the  house;  and  one- 
fourth  with  helping  to  pay  general  living  expenses 
or  buying  things  for  the  children.  Another  one- 
fourth  related  to  providing  for  the  wife's  personal 
needs,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  paying  debts 
or  saving.  Differences  between  younger  and  older, 
urban  and  open  country  wives'  uses  of  their 
unpooled  earnings  were  minor — most  marked  was 
that  of  savings,  which  was  mentioned  in  about  16 


percent  of  the  urban  and  10  percent  of  the  open 
country  replies.  When  a  specific  purpose  was 
given  for  saving,  it  was  most  often  for  educating 
children  or  providing  for  security  in  old  age. 

Regardless  of  how  they  handled  their  earnings, 
many  of  the  employed  wives  chose  to  use  some  of 
the  money  for  their  own  personal  needs.  This  is 
what  their  expenditures  for  clothing  and  personal 
care  seem  to  indicate,  at  any  rate.  Wives  with 
husbands  at  a  specific  income  level  spent  more 
for  personal  clothing  and  personal  care,  on  the 
average,  if  they  were  employed  than  if  they  were 
full-time  homemakers.  Some  of  the  additional 
expenditure  was  undoubtedly  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  appear  suitably  dressed  on  the  job;  but  it 
seems  likely  also  that  some  was  spent  to  satisfy  a 
desire  for  more  or  better  clothing  than  the  women 
would  have  felt  they  could  buy  if  their  husbands 
were  the  sole  breadwinners. 

Use  of  consumer  credit.—  Answers  to  the  ques- 
tions about  the  wife's  reason  for  working  and  the 
use  of  her  income  indicated  that  in  some  families 
the  wife's  earnings  were  earmarked,  in  part, 
for  paying  family  debts.  Specific  questions  about 
consumer  credit  were  asked,  also,  to  learn  whether 
the  use  of  the  time  payment  plan  as  a  way  of 
making  purchases  and  managing  money  was  more 
common  to  the  families  with  two  incomes. 
Information  was  obtained  about  payments  made 
and  debts  assumed  during  the  year  on  three  types 
of  consumer  installment  credit — automobile 
credit,  credit  for  other  types  of  goods  and  services, 
and  cash  installment  loans. 

Since  previous  studies  have  shown  that  use  of 
credit  differs  among  age  groups,  the  data  were 
tabulated  by  age  of  the  wife.  About  as  large  a 
percentage  of  employed-  as  nonemployed-wife 
families  within  a  given  age  group  reported 
payments  on  installment  debt,  excepting  the 
oldest  open  country  group,  where  considerably 
more  of  the  employed  wives  reported  payments 
(table  13).  The  employed-wife  debtor  families, 
however,  paid  larger  average  amounts  on  debt, 
which  may  indicate  they  had  larger  debts.  In  the 
oldest  urban  group,  they  paid  only  $58  more,  but 
in  each  of  the  other  groups  they  averaged  $109  to 
$177  more.     These  latter  amounts  meant  25  to  43 


Table  12. — Method  of  handling  employed  wife's  earnings,  by  age  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Method  of  handling  earnings 

All 

Under  30 
years 

30-39 
years 

40-54 

years 

All 

Under  30 
years 

30-39 
years 

40-54 
years 

All 

Percent 

100 

70 

11 
19 

Percent 

100 

75 

9 

16 

Percent 

100 

72 

11 
17 

Percent 

100 

65 

12 
23 

Percent 

100 

71 

11 
18 

Percent 

100 

79 

11 
11 

Percent 
100 

78 

8 
14 

Percent 
100 

Pooled  all  with  husband's    .        

64 

Pooled  part,  handled  part  separate- 
ly.                    _. 

12 

Handled  all  separately ...   .. 

24 

Note:  Percentages  may  total  ±100  because  of  rounding. 
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percent  higher  payments  than  were  made  by  the 
nonemployed-wife  families. 

In  the  city  a  larger  percentage  of  employed 
than  nonemployed  wives  reported  payments  on 
cars,  but  not  on  other  consumer  goods.  In  the 
country  more  employed  than  nonemployed  wives 
reported  payments  on  other  consumer  goods,  but 
not  on  cars  (table  14). 

In  the  city,  a  greater  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  employed-  than  the  nonemployed-wife  families 
to  obligate  themselves  for  new  installment  debt 
was  apparent.  The  percentage  of  city  families 
reporting  installment  debt  assumed  was  larger  for 
those  with  employed  wives  in  the  two  older  groups, 
and  it  was  about  the  same  for  employed  as  non- 
employed  in  the  youngest  group  (table  15).  The 
average  amount  of  debt  taken  on  that  year  was 
considerably  larger  for  the  families  with  working 
wives,  in  each  age  group. 

In  the  open  country,  the  proportion  of  families 
assuming  new  installment  debt  was  larger  for 


those  with  gainfully  employed  wives  in  the  oldest 
group  only.  In  the  two  younger  groups,  families 
of  employed  and  nonemployed  wives  were  quite 
evenly  matched  in  their  tendency  to  obligate 
themselves  for  making  future  payments.  The 
average  amount  of  debt  assumed  in  employed-  as 
compared  with  nonemployed-wife  families  was 
larger  in  the  two  older  groups,  but  not  in  the 
youngest  one.  The  full-  or  part-time  farm 
families  were  more  conservative  in  their  use  of 
installment  credit  than  the  open  country  nonfarm 
families. 

Housing  and  home-mortgage  debt. — Another  type 
of  debt  many  families  were  making  payments  on, 
of  course,  was  debt  for  the  purchase  or  improve- 
ment of  their  homes.  (Installment  debts  for 
improvements  that  were  attached  to  the  structure 
and  that  cost  more  than  $100 — such  as  for  water 
heaters,  water  softeners,  and  furnaces — were 
classified  as  housing  debts,  as  were  debts  for 
purchase  of  a  house.     Debts  for  farmland  are 


Table  13.— CONSUMER  INSTALLMENT  DEBT:  Families  making  payments  on  debt  and  average 
amounts  paid  in  a  year,  by  age  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families  paying  on 

Average  amount  paid  by — 

Residence ;  age  of  wife 

installment  debt 

All  families 

Families  paying  on 
installment  debt 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban : 

All         

Percent 

68 
80 
75 
55 

65 
68 

72 
59 

Percent 

68 
82 
73 
51 

56 
68 
68 
35 

Dollars 

377 

450 
483 
241 

330 
349 
411 
270 

Dollars 

301 
376 
339 
195 

223 
265 
303 
111 

Dollars 

555 
565 
641 
442 

510 
510 
572 
459 

Dollars 

441 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years-  -  -  - 
Open  country: 

All                 

456 
464 
384 

400 

Under  30  years  — 

30-39  years 

40-54  years--     -   - 

388 
448 
320 

Table  14.— CONSUMER  INSTALLMENT  DEBT:  Families  making  payments  on  debt  in  a  year,  by 
type  of  debt  and  by  age  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Automobile 

Other  consumer  goods 

Cash  installment  loans 

Residence;  age  of  wife 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban: 

All 

Percent 

48 
61 
52 
36 

40 
42 
47 
34 

Percent 

38 
49 
48 
19 

38 
50 
49 
20 

Percent 

47 
52 
58 
35 

43 
53 
47 
36 

Percent 

50 
63 
49 
38 

34 
46 
38 
23 

Percent 

3 
7 
2 
3 

4 
3 
6 
3 

Percent 

2 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years . .    _   . 
40-54  years 
Open  country: 

All 

2 
2 
3 

0 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years 

0 
0 
0 
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undoubtedly  included  in  the  housing  debts  of 
some  rural  families,  since  amounts  owed  on  house 
and  land  are  usually  inseparable.)  Differences 
between  employed-  and  nonemployed-wife  families 
with  respect  to  these  debts  was  greater  in  the  open 
country  than  in  the  city. 

In  the  city,  about  as  many  nonemployed-  as 
employed-wife  families  in  each  age  group  made 
housing-debt  payments  (table  16).  In  the  oldest 
group  (wives  40-54  years  old)  those  with  employed 
wives  made  larger  average  payments,  but  in  the 
families  with  wives  under  40  this  was  not  true. 

A  smaller  proportion  of  the  employed-  than  of 
the  nonemployed-wife  city  families  assumed  new 
debts  for  housing  during  the  year  (8  and  13  per- 
cent,   respectively)    (table    17).     Moreover,    the 


amount  of  debt  assumed  by  the  employed  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  amount  assumed  by  the 
nonemployed. 

In  the  open  country,  relatively  more  employed- 
than  nonemployed-wife  families  in  the  sample  as 
a  whole  and  in  the  two  oldest  groups  made  pay- 
ments on  housing  debt.  Also,  the  employed-wife 
families  made  larger  payments,  on  the  average, 
regardless  of  age. 

Ten  percent  of  both  the  employed  and  non- 
employed  wives  in  the  open  country  reported  that 
their  families  assumed  new  housing  debts  in 
1959-60.  However,  the  average  amount  of  debt 
assumed  was  considerably  larger  when  wives  were 
employed  (about  $5,200  compared  with  $3,900, 
for  those  assuming  debt). 


Table  15.— CONSUMER  INSTALLMENT  DEBT:  Families  assuming  debt  and  average  amount  assumed 
in  a  year,  by  age  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families 

assuming 

Average  amount  assumed  by — 

Residence;  age  of  wife 

installment  debt 

All  families 

Families  assuming 
installment  debt 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban : 

All . 

Percent 

47 
57 
54 
36 

49 
55 
52 

45 

Percent 

42 
58 
43 

27 

40 
52 
49 
23 

Dollars 

535 
661 
630 
535 

423 

484 
528 
329 

Dollars 

288 
383 
362 
128 

323 
542 
343 
156 

Dollars 

1,131 
1,163 
1,171 

1,049 

859 

876 

1,025 

726 

Dollars 

685 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years 
Open  country: 

All 

662 

845 
474 

809 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years  . 

1,037 
707 
684 

Table  16. — HOUSING  DEBT:  Families  paying  on  housing  debt  and  average  amount  paid  in  a  year,  by 
age  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families  i_ 

oaviner  on 

Average  amount  paid  by — 

Residence;  age  of  wife 

housing  debt 

All  families 

Families  paying  on 
housing  debt 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban: 

All 

Percent 

51 
45 
63 

44 

58 
53 
72 
51 

Percent 

50 
42 
63 

44 

47 
57 
57 
29 

DoUars 

364 
285 
443 
342 

447 
420 
572 
375 

Dollars 

334 

285 
449 
263 

311 

388 
381 
188 

Dollars 

713 

628 
702 

777 

774 
797 
796 
743 

Dollars 

664 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years   . 
Open  country: 

All 

677 
707 
591 

667 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years . 

682 
664 
653 
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Table  17. — HOUSING  DEBT:  Families  assuming  housing  debt  and  average  amount  assumed  in  a  year, 
by  age  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families 

assumine 

Average  amount  assumed  by — 

Residence;  age  of  wife 

housing  debt 

All  families 

Families  assuming 
housing  debt 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban : 

All 

Percent 

8 

7 

17 

i  1 

10 

11 

16 

6 

Percent 

13 
16 
10 
14 

10 

14 

12 

5 

Dollars 

376 

389 
787 
U3 

525 
853 
693 
285 

Dollars 

640 
969 
508 
473 

374 

850 

352 

79 

Dollars 

4,613 

5,700 

4,649 

!954 

5,221 
8,100 
4,432 
4,615 

Dollars 

4,877 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years  -    -    - 
Open  country: 

All .- 

6,138 
5,332 
3,312 

3,914 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years  - 

6,230 
2,992 
1,739 

1 1  family  only. 


Use  of  Paid  Service  for  Household  Tasks 

All  the  wives  were  questioned  about  their  use  in 
the  schedule  year  of  paid  service  for  child  care, 
laundry  work,  general  housework,  and  sewing. 
Child-care  services  included  paid  care  in  the  child's 
home  as  well  as  care  away — in  another  person's 
home  or  in  a  nursery  school  or  day  care  center 
(except  nursing  care,  institutional  care,  and 
special  training).  Laundry  work  included 
washing  or  ironing  or  both  done  by  a  paid  worker 


in  the  home  of  the  respondent,  as  well  as  that  sent 
out  to  a  laundress  or  commercial  laundry. 

A  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  em- 
ployed wives  than  of  the  nonemployed  wives 
reported  that  they  had  used  paid  service  for  one 
or  more  of  these  four  kinds  of  tasks.  In  the  city, 
59  percent  of  the  employed  and  42  percent  of  the 
nonemployed  had  such  help;  in  the  country,  53 
percent  of  the  former  and  only  21  percent  of  the 
latter  did  (table  18).     The  amount  of  paid  service 


Table  18.— PAID  SERVICE:  Families  reporting  use  of  paid  service  for  household  tasks  in  a 
employment  status  of  wife  and  family  type;  urban  and  open  country 

year,  by 

Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Residence;  type  of  paid  service 

All 

All 
adult 

With 
children 
6-17  only 

With 
children 
under  6 

All 

All 
adult 

With 
children 
6-17  only 

With 
children 
under  6 

Urban: 

Any     .     .   -   .-     -.  - 

Percent 

59 
39 
10 
29 
21 
26 
19 
9 
8 

53 
25 
12 
13 
20 
24 
16 
9 
12 

Percent 

49 
43 
6 
37 
12 

Percent 

56 
38 
10 
28 
22 
22 
16 
5 
4 

52 
22 
12 
11 
22 
21 
15 
6 
14 

Percent 

80 
35 
15 
20 
35 
75 
52 
32 
10 

91 
33 
18 
15 
30 
85 
52 
33 
6 

Percent 

42 
22 

1 
21 

5 
20 
19 

3 

6 

21 
6 
2 
3 
6 
12 
12 
1 
2 

Percent 

29 
14 

0 
14 

5 

Percent 

31 
20 
2 
18 
7 
9 
9 
0 
7 

15 
3 
1 
1 
1 
9 
9 
0 
1 

Percent 
49 

Laundry  work,  any 

24 

At  home -_  .. 

1 

Away  from  home        

23 

General  housework      . 

4 

30 

28 

4 

Sewing - 

12 

38 
24 
8 
15 
11 

10 

4 
4 
4 
0 
4 

5 

Open  country: 

Any 

31 

Laundry  work,  any. 

9 

At  home 

2 

Away  from  home        . -  _- 

6 

General  housework     .  

11 

19 

18 

1 

Sewing        ..     .         

11 

0 

2 

Note:  Items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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reported  by  individual  women  varied  from  a  few 
hours  or  days  during  the  year  to  year-round 
service,  costing  from  a  few  dollars  to  several 
hundred.  Expenditures  are  given  in  this  report 
as  the  measure  of  amount  of  service  purchased. 

The  wives  who  were  most  likely  to  hire  house- 
hold tasks  done  and  to  have  the  largest  expendi- 
tures for  them  were  the  employed  mothers  of 
children  under  6  years  of  age.  In  the  city  80 
percent  of  these  wives  reported  some  paid  service 
and  in  the  country  91  percent.  A  little  more  than 
half  (56  percent  urban,  52  percent  open  country) 
of  the  working  women  with  school-age  children 
hired  some  such  help.  An  even  smaller  proportion 
of  the  employed  wives  with  all-adult  households 
made  any  expenditure  for  help  to  lighten  the  load 
of  their  household  chores.  A  considerably  smaller 
proportion  of  nonemployed  wives  reported  paid 
help,  in  families  of  each  type,  urban  and  open 
country. 

In  families  with  children  under  6,  most  of  the 
wives  who  were  employed  reported  some  paid 
child  care  (75  percent  urban,  85  percent  open 
country),  but  relatively  few  who  were  not  em- 
ployed did  (30  and  19  percent,  respectively).  In 
both  city  and  country,  about  half  of  these  em- 
ployed mothers  provided  for  child  care  in  their 
homes  and  a  third  for  care  away  from  home  (some 
had  both  kinds).  About  20  percent  of  the 
employed  and  10  percent  of  the  nonemployed 
mothers  with  children  6-17  years  old  provided 
some  paid  care.  This  was  usually  in  their  own 
homes  and  likely  to  be  of  a  "babysitting"  or 
occasional  type,  rather  than  daily  care. 

The  number  of  wives  hiring  laundry  work  done 
was  not  large,  even  when  they  were  employed. 
Of  the  employed,  39  percent  in  the  city  and  25 
percent  in  the  country  reported  paid  laundry 
service;  and  of  the  nonemployed,  only  22  percent 
and  6  percent,  respectively.  More  city  women 
sent  laundry  out  than  hired  it  done  at  home,  but 
in  the  country  about  as  many  reported  laundry 
service  at  home  as  away  from  home. 

Few  of  the  homemakers  hired  anyone  to  help 
with  general  housework  (such  as  cleaning  and  meal 
preparation) — about  20  percent  of  the  employed 
and  only  5  percent  of  the  nonemployed,  both 
urban  and  open  country.  In  the  employed-wife 
households,  the  women  with  preschool  children 
were  most  likely  to  have  paid  help  with  housework. 
This  was  probably  because  the  person  hired  to 
care  for  the  children  at  home  also  did  some  of  the 
household  chores  while  she  was  there. 

Paid  help  for  sewing  was  the  least  used  type. 
The  open  country  employed  wives  were  most 
likely  to  employ  a  seamstress,  but  only  one  in 
eight  of  these  did. 

On  the  whole,  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
employed  wives  hiring  household  tasks  done  as 
compared  with  nonemployed  wives  was  greater 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

Expenditures  for  paid  service. — Information  was 
obtained  about  amounts  spent  during  the  year  for 


household  service  (i.e.,  help  from  a  person  who 
went  to  the  employer's  home  to  care  for  children 
or  do  laundry  work  or  general  housework;  for 
laundry  work  done  away  from  home;  for  child 
care  away  from  home;  and  for  sewing).  Since  no 
attempt  was  made  to  allocate  a  household  worker's 
wages  to  the  various  tasks  she  did,  total  expendi- 
tures for  child  care  or  laundry  work  separately 
are  not  available. 

Total  expenditures  for  paid  service  indicated 
that  the  working  wives  had  such  service  for 
longer  periods  of  time  or  with  more  kinds  of  tasks, 
or  both,  than  the  full-time  homemakers.  In  the 
city  families  that  had  any  paid  service,  those  with 
employed  wives  and  preschool  children  spent  an 
average  of  $454,  those  with  older  children  only 
(6-17  years)  $194,  and  those  with  all-adult  house- 
holds $129.  Families  with  nonemployed  wives 
spent  less  than  $100,  whatever  the  family  type 
(table  19). 

In  the  country,  the  employed-wife  families  re- 
porting paid  service  spent  about  the  same  amount 
as  the  corresponding  city  families  when  there  were 
children  in  their  households,  but  they  spent  con- 
siderably less  than  their  city  counterparts  when 
they  had  all-adult  households.  (See  table  19  and 
20.)  The  nonemployed  women  with  preschool 
children  spent  less  than  any  other  open  country 
group — an  average  of  $37. 

Amounts  chargeable  against  the  earnings  of  the 
employed  wives  as  job-related  expense  for  "extra" 
paid  service  (i.e.,  the  average  expenditure  of  the 
employed  wives  as  a  whole  minus  the  average  for 
the  nonemployed  as  a  whole)  were  as  follows : 


"  Extra" 

expense  for 

paid 

service 

Urban 

Open  country 

Type  of  family: 

All 

$121 

$116 

All-adult 

39 
90 

25 

With  children 

6-17  only. 

84 

With  children 

under  6-_ 

330 

413 

Summer  camp  for  children. — Information  was 
obtained  also  about  children  sent  to  summer 
camps.  In  the  city,  mothers  of  school-age 
children  were  no  more  likely  to  have  sent  these 
children  to  camp  if  they  were  employed  wives  than 
if  they  were  not.  About  12  percent  of  both  the 
employed  and  the  nonemployed  sent  one  or  more 
children  to  camp.  The  employed  mothers  spent 
more  for  camping,  however — an  average  of  $50 
compared  with  $29 — which  may  have  meant  that 
more  children  went  or  that  those  who  went  stayed 
longer  or  attended  camps  charging  higher  fees. 

In  the  open  country,  18  percent  of  the  employed 
mothers  of  school-age  children  sent  one  or  more 
children  to  camp  but  only  6  percent  of  the  non- 
employed.  Average  expenditure  per  family  re- 
porting camp  was  $16  in  each  group.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  these  boys  and  girls  undoubtedly 
attended  4-H  camps,  which  usually  provide  only 
a  week  or  two  of  camping  and  charge  a  modest 
fee.     This  may  account  for  the  lower  expenditures 
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Table  19. — PAID  SERVICE:  Average  expenditures  for  paid  service  for  household  tasks  in  a  year,  by 

employment  status  of  wife  and  family  type;  urban 


T}T>e  of  paid  service 


Employed  wives 


All 


All 
adult 


With 
children 
6-17onlv 


With 
children 
under  6 


Nonemployed  wives 


All 


All 
adult 


With 
children 
6-1 7  only 


With 
children 
under  6 


Averages  based  on  total  families 


Any 

Household  help  * 

Laundry  away  from  home.. 
Child  care  away  from  home 
Sewing 


Any 

Household  help  1 

Laundry  away  from  home__ 
Child  care  away  from  home 
Sewing 


■ars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

148 

64 

108 

363 

27 

25 

18 

91 

31 

73 

224 

17 

15 

10 

23 

31 

21 

14 

9 

10 

7 

33 

14 
1 

124 
1 

1 
(2) 

1 

0 
1 

1 

2 

Dollars 

33 

21 

10 

2 

(2) 


Averages  based  on  families  reporting  expenditures 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

252 

129 

194 

454 

67 

89 

57 

265 

183 

198 

390 

75 

(3) 

64 

78 

84 

75 

72 

42 

67 

36 

357 

277 
14 

381 
10 

48 

7 

0 

8 

13 

14 

9 

Dollars 
67 
70 
42 
48 
5 


1  Includes  paid  service  at  home  for  child  care,  laundry  work,  and  general  housework. 

2  Less  than  S0.50.  _ 

3  One  family  only,  included  in  total  but  not  shown  separately. 


Table  20. — PAID  SERVICE:  Average  expenditures  for  paid  service  for  household  tasks  in  a  year,  by 

employment  status  of  wife  and  family  type;  open  country 


Type  of  paid  service 


Employed  wives 


All 


All 
adult 


With 
children 
6-17  only 


With 
children 
under  6 


Nonemployed  wives 


All 


All 
adult 


With 
children 
6-17  only 


With 
children 
under  6 


Averages  based  on  total  families 


Any 

Household  help  1 

Laundry  away  from  home.. 
Child  care  away  from  home 
Sewing 


Any 

Household  help  l 

Laundry  away  from  home.. 
Child  care  away  from  home 
Sewing 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

125 

29 

92 

425 

9 

4 

8 

80 

17 

63 

266 

8 

4 

7 

11 

11 

11 

9 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

33 

17 

150 

(2) 

0 

1 

1 

1 

(2) 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

Dollars 


(2) 
(2) 


12 

10 

1 


Averages  based  on  families  reporting  expenditures 


Dollars 

234 

252 

81 

388 

9 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

76 

179 

467 

43 

91 

51 

99 

180 

487 

50 

91 

61 

70 

104 

57 

15 

0 

1 

274 
9 

451 
5 

3 
3 

0 
5 

11 

0 

Dollars 

37 

42 

18 

3 

2 


1  Includes  paid  help  at  home  for  child  care,  laundry  work,  and  general  housework. 

2  Less  than  $0.50. 
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of    the    country    as    compared    with    the    city- 
families. 

Expenditures  for  summer  camp  are  not  included 
in  those  given  for  paid  service  in  the  preceding 
discussion. 

Food  Management 

Another  possible  source  of  extra  expense  to 
families  with  gainfully  employed  homemakers  is 
food  costs.  If  these  are  higher  because  of  such 
time-  and  energy-saving  practices  as  eating  meals 
in  restaurants  rather  than  cooking  at  home,  and 
using  commercially  prepared  rather  than  home- 
prepared  foods,  the  additional  expense  might  be 
an  item  of  considerable  size  in  the  family  budget. 
Although  the  Ohio  study  did  not  explore  this 
matter  in  detail,  it  did  obtain  information  that 
gives  some  sidelights  on  it.  This  included  data 
about  meals  prepared  at  home,  meals  bought  and 
eaten  away  from  home,  and  baking  done  at  home 
during  the  week  preceding  the  interview.  It  also 
included  data  about  lunches  purchased  at  school 
during  the  schedule  year. 

Only  wives  who  actually  worked  away  from 
home  the  week  before  the  interview  were  classified 
as  "employed"  in  the  analysis  of  the  information 
about  food  practices  that  week.  This  was  a 
considerably  smaller  group  than  that  "employed" 
during  the  year,  because  the  number  with  jobs 
had  dropped  off  and  because  some  of  those  who 
had  jobs  were  on  vacation.  (Most  of  the  inter- 
views were  done  in  June  and  July,  when  teachers 
were  not  in  school  and  other  workers  were  having 
annual  holidays.)  Three  nonemployed  city  wives 
whose  families  were  away  from  home  all  week  on 
vacation  were  omitted  from  this  tally.  The 
numbers  of  employed  and  nonemployed  wives 
providing  information  about  food  practices  the 
week  before  the  interview  were  as  follows: 


Employed 

Nonemployed 

wives 

wives 

Sample: 

City 

129 

235 

Open  country        

154 

223 

Meals  prepared  at  home. — During  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  interview,  some  meals  were  prepared 
and  served  in  all  the  homes  included  in  this 
analysis.  Out  of  a  possible  21  meals,  an  average 
of  about  18  were  prepared  and  served  in  the  homes 
of  the  employed  wives  and  20  in  the  homes  of  the 
nonemployed  wives  that  week,  both  in  the  city 
and  the  country  (table  21).  The  smaller  number 
of  meals  served  in  the  employed-wife  homes  was 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  smaller  number  of 
noon  meals  in  all-adult  households.  These  were 
mostly  2-person  households,  and  frequently  both 
members — husband  and  wife — ate  their  lunches 
at  work,  so  no  one  was  at  home  to  require  lunches. 
In  the  country  the  average  number  of  noon  meals 
in  other  types  of  families  was  also  somewhat 
smaller  when  wives  worked. 

Packed  lunches  (not  included  in  the  meals 
discussed  above  because  not  served  at  home) 
were  prepared  in  71  percent  of  the  homes  of  the 
employed-  and  in  56  percent  of  the  nonemployed- 
wife  households  in  the  country;  lunches  were 
prepared  in  54  and  45  percent  of  the  respective 
households  in  the  city. 

The  meals  at  home  were  not  all  prepared  by  the 
wife  alone,  of  course,  because  paid  employees  or 
family  members  sometimes  helped.  About  one- 
third  of  the  employed  mothers  of  preschool 
children  in  the  country  and  two-fifths  of  them  in 
the  city  reported  some  meal  preparation  by  a  paid 
worker — likely  the  same  one  hired  to  care  for  the 
children  while  the  mother  was  away.  Not  many 
of  the  other  homemakers  had  paid  help  with 
meals. 

A  number  of  the  employed  wives  had  the 
assistance  of  family  members,  who  sometimes  took 
over  the  job  of  getting  entire  meals,  sometimes 
just  helped  the  homemaker  prepare  them.  About 
half  of  the  employed  wives,  compared  with  a  fifth 
of  the  nonemployed,  received  a  helping  hand  from 
family  members  during  the  week.  The  working 
mothers  with  children  6  to  17  years  old  were  the 
ones  most  likely  to  have  this  kind  of  help — 77 
percent  in  the  city  and  62  percent  in  the  country 


Table  21. — MEALS  AT  HOME:    Average  number  of  meals  prepared  in  a  iveek,  by  family  type  and  em- 

ployment  status  of  wives;  urban  and  open  country 


Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Residence;  family  type 

All 

meals 

Morning 
meal 

Noon 
meal 

Evening 
meal 

All 
meals 

Morning 
meal 

Noon 
meal 

Evening 
meal 

Urban: 

All 

Number 

18.2 
15.6 
19.4 
20.1 

17.6 
15.9 
18.7 
18.2 

Number 

6.5 
6.2 
6.7 
6.7 

6.6 
6.3 
6.6 
6.9 

Number 

5.3 
3.7 
6.1 
6.4 

4.4 
3.1 
5.2 
5.2 

Number 

6.3 
5.7 
6.6 

7.0 

6.6 
6.5 
6.8 
6.2 

Number 

20.1 
19.4 
20.0 
20.3 

20.2 
20.0 
20.3 
20.3 

Number 

6.8 
6.6 
6.8 
6.9 

6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.9 

Number 

6.6 
6.3 
6.5 

6.8 

6.6 
6.4 
6.7 
6.7 

Number 
6.6 

All-adult 

6.4 

With  children  6-17  only . 

With  children  under  6 . 

Open  country: 

All 

6.7 
6.7 

6.8 

All-adult 

6.8 

With  children  6-17  only 

With  children  under  6   -  -   -  . 

6.8 
6.7 
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did.  Of  the  nonemployed  mothers  of  children 
in  this  age  group,  only  25  percent  in  the  city  and 
31  percent  in  the  country  had  family  help. 

Meals  bought  and  eaten  away  from  home. — About 
two-fifths  of  the  women  who  worked  in  paid  em- 
ployment the  week  before  the  interview,  both 
urban  and  open  country,  bought  and  ate  some 
meals  at  work.  About  this  same  proportion  of 
the  city  husbands  bought  meals  at  work,  but  only 
27  percent  of  those  in  the  country  did.  Only 
slightly  smaller  percentages  of  the  nonemployed 
wives'  husbands  bought  meals  at  work. 

The  data  showed  no  evidence  of  a  major  shift 
to  "eating  out"  on  the  part  of  employed-wife 
families  for  meals  other  than  those  at  work  or 
school.  In  the  city,  more  employed  than  non- 
employed  wives  reported  such  meals  bought  and 
eaten  away  from  home  by  one  or  more  family 
members  during  the  week,  but  the  proportion  was 
not  large  in  either  case  (19  percent  and  13  per- 
cent, respectively).  Moreover,  the  difference 
between  employed-  and  nonemployed-wife  families 
as  a  whole  was  due  to  a  difference  in  one  size 
group — the  3-  and  4-person  household.  In  the 
smaller  (2-person)  and  larger  (5-  and  6-person) 
households,  the  same  proportion  of  nonemployed 
as  employed-wife  families  had  family  members 
buy  meals  away  from  home.  The  average  amount 
per  family  spent  during  the  week  for  meals  away 
from  home  (other  than  at  work  or  school)  was 
about  the  same  for  the  employed-  and  non- 
employed-wife families  reporting  them  (table 
22). 

In  the  open  country,  as  many  (proportionately) 
of  the  nonemployed  as  of  the  employed  wives 
reported  meals  bought  and  eaten  away  from  home 
by  family  members.  The  same  was  true  for  the 
3-  and  4-person  households.  In  the  smaller 
(2-person)  households  relatively  more  employed 
wives  and  in  the  larger  (5-  and  6-person)  house- 
holds fewer  of  them  had  family  members  eating 
out.     The   average   expenditure   per   family   re- 


porting meals  away  from  home  was  about  20 
percent  higher  for  those  with  employed  wives 
($5.24  compared  with  $4.28). 

Information  was  obtained  about  lunches  bought 
at  school  during  the  schedule  year  rather  than  the 
week  preceding  the  interview.  Many  children 
were  not  in  school  that  week,  because  most  of  the 
interviews  were  done  during  the  summer.  In  the 
city,  71  percent  of  the  employed  mothers  of  school- 
age  children  (6-17  years  old)  said  their  children 
bought  some  lunches  at  school  (in  school  lunch- 
room or  elsewhere)  during  the  year,  compared  with 
53  percent  of  the  nonemployed  mothers.  The 
average  expenditures  for  these  lunches  per  family 
reporting  were  $82  and  $60,  respectively.  In  the 
country,  approximately  four  out  of  every  five 
mothers,  employed  and  nonemployed,  reported 
lunches  purchased  at  school,  with  an  average 
expenditure  of  about  $80  per  family. 

Home  baking. — The  amount  of  home  baking,  as 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  families  baking  one 
or  more  of  eight  listed  foods  (see  table  25  for  list) 
and  the  average  number  of  batches  of  these  foods 
baked  in  a  week,  was  somewhat  lower  when  the 
wife  was  employed  than  when  she  was  a  full-time 
homemaker.  However,  the  difference  was  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected;  it  did  not 
indicate  that  the  employed  wife's  job  reduced 
home  baking  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  city,  62  percent  of  the  employed  and  74 
percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives  baked  one  or 
more  of  the  eight  foods,  either  "from  scratch"  or 
from  packaged  mixes  (table  23).  The  employed 
wives  in  2-person  households  and  those  with 
family  incomes  of  $8,000  or  more  were  the  ones 
least  likely  to  bake.  These  were  largely  account- 
able for  the  smaller  percentage  of  employed-wife 
families  baking.  The  number  of  batches  of  food 
baked  that  week  by  those  who  reported  any 
baking  averaged  2.5  for  the  employed  and  2.9  for 
the  nonemployed  city  wives  (table  23). 


Table  22.— PURCHASED  MEALS  AWAY  FROM  HOME:  Families  buying  meals  away  from  home 
(other  than  at  work  or  school)  in  a  week  and  average  expenditure  per  family,  by  household  size  and  em- 
ployment status  of  wives;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Household  size 

Families  buying  meals 
away  from  home 

Average  expenditure  per 
family  buying  meals 

Families  buying  meals 
away  from  home 

Average  expenditure  per 
family  buying  meals 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

All 

Percent 
19 
22 
19 
14 

Percent 
13 
22 
10 
14 

Dollars 

7.23 

3.61 

7.58 

12.26 

Dollars 
7.32 
4.89 
7.49 
8.43 

Percent 
13 
22 
10 

7 

Percent 
13 
(J) 
10 
18 

Dollars 
5.24 
3.88 
6.59 
6.62 

Dollars 
4.28 

2  persons 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  6  persons 

(2) 
6.25 
3.12 

1  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

2  One  family  only,  included  in  total  but  not  shown  separately. 
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The  open  country  families  did  more  home 
baking,  but  differences  between  employed-  and 
nonemployed-wife  families  were  similar  to  those 
noted  for  the  city  families.  Among  these  country 
families,  74  percent  with  employed  wives  and 
85  percent  with  nonemployed  wives  reported  some 
baking  during  the  week  before  the  interview.  The 
former  made  an  average  of  3.5  batches  of  baked 
foods,  the  latter  4.4  batches. 

As  for  the  use  of  packaged  mixes  in  baking,  as 
many  nonemployed  as  employed  home  bakers 
reported  the  practice  (approximately  two-thirds  of 
those  who  did  any  baking,  both  in  city  and 
country)  (table  24).  The  employed  women  used 
mixes  for  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  batches 
of  food  they  baked,  but  even  they  used  mixes  for 
less  than  half  of  their  baking. 

Table  25  shows  how  many  families  made  each 
of  the  eight  baked  foods  some  time  during  the  week 
before  the  interview.  In  all  groups — employed 
and  nonemployed,  urban  and  country — more 
made  cakes  and  pies  than  any  of  the  other  foods. 
These  two  together  accounted  for  about  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  batches  of  baked  goods  made  by  the 
urban  wives — employed  and  nonemployed — and 
by  the  employed  open  country  women.  Cakes 
and  pies  were  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the 
baking  of  the  open  country  nonemployed  (53 
percent),  who  baked  biscuits,  cookies,  bread, 
and  waffles  or  griddlecakes  more  frequently  than 
the  other  women  did. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  cakes  made  were 
from  packaged  mixes  in  all  except  the  country 
nonemployed-wife  homes,  where  less  than  three- 
fifths  were.  Pies  were  seldom  made  from  mixes, 
either  for  crust  or  filling. 

Home  food  preservation. — In  general,  families  in 
which  the  wives  were  gainfully  employed  were  less 


likely  to  engage  in  home  food  preservation  than 
those  with  full-time  homemakers.  However, 
among  the  wives  who  reported  any  home  preser- 
vation, the  employed  compared  well  with  the 
nonemployed  in  average  quantity  of  food  "put 
up.''  In  both  groups  the  quantities  preserved  by 
individual  families  varied  widely,  from  a  few 
pounds  to  several  hundred. 

In  the  city,  30  percent  of  the  employed-  and  44 
percent  of  the  nonemployed-wife  families  reported 
the  preservation  of  some  food  during  the  year 
(table  26).  The  difference  was  greatest  in  the 
2-person  households;  it  was  least  in  the  3-  or 
4-person  ones.  Although  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployed-wife  families  carrying  on  home  food 
preservation  was  not  so  large,  those  in  the  group 

Table  25.— HOME  BAKING:  Families  making 
specified  baked  foods  in  a  week,  by  employment 
status  of  wives;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Baked  food 

Em- 
ployed 
wives 

Nonem- 
ployed 
wives 

Em- 
ployed 
wives 

Nonem- 
ployed 
wives 

Any. .- 

Percent 
62 
42 
22 
14 
10 
7 

9 
5 
2 

Percent 
74 
51 
32 
12 
15 
8 

17 

7 
4 

Percent 
74 
49 
38 
16 
10 
5 

19 

10 

2 

Percent 
85 

Cake 

Pie 

63 
41 

Biscuits  .  _ 

25 

Cookies       __   - .   . 

23 

Bread         .  _       -  _  - 

15 

Waffles,  griddle- 
cakes           .   _ 

26 

Cornbread     .    .   . 
Muffins           .   -   .. 

9 
1 

Table  26.— HOME  FOOD  PRESERVATION:  Families  reporting  food  preservation,  by  method,  and 
average  quantity  preserved  in  a  year,  by  household  size  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open 
country 


Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Residence; 
household  size 

Families  reporting 
food  preservation 

Average  quantity 
preserved  by — 

Families  reporting 
food  preservation 

Average  quantity 
preserved  by — 

Any 

Can- 
ning 

Freez- 
ing 

All 

families 

Families 
reporting 
food  pres- 
ervation 

Any 

Can- 
ning 

Freez- 
ing 

All 

families 

Families 
reporting 
food  pres- 
ervation 

Urban: 

All 

Percent 

30 
22 
31 
38 

70 
51 
73 

88 

Percent 

26 
20 
27 
32 

59 
40 
61 
79 

Percent 

14 
14 
14 
14 

57 
47 
56 
74 

Pounds 

79 

31 

88 

115 

468 
325 
420 

776 

Pounds 

261 
144 
280 
302 

670 
639 
575 
881 

Percent 

44 
69 
35 
52 

85 
71 
85 
87 

Percent 

37 
62 
28 
48 

78 
71 
75 
82 

Percent 

16 

8 

16 

18 

60 
50 
62 
59 

Pounds 

81 

66 

68 

105 

572 
449 
533 
636 

Pounds 
186 

2  persons .. 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  6  persons 

Open  country: 

All 

95 
194 
201 

674 

2  persons _..   . 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  6  persons 

628 
629 
728 

25 


Table  27.— HOME  FOOD  PRESERVATION:  Percentage  of  preserved  food  that  was  canned  and  frozen, 
by  kousehold  size  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Residence;  household  size 

Canned 

Frozen 

Canned 

Frozen 

Fruits  and 
vegetables 

Meat  and 
poultry 

Fruits  and 
vegetables 

Meat  and 
poultry 

Urban: 

All .-_ 

Percent 

62 
49 
50 
80 

35 
26 
38 
37 

Percent 

16 
25 
17 
11 

21 
20 
19 

24 

Percent 

23 

26 

33 

9 

44 
54 
43 
38 

Percent 

58 
88 
58 
55 

45 
44 
43 

47 

Percent 

20 

3 

23 

19 

14 
13 
15 

13 

Percent 

22 

2  persons     . 

3  or  4  persons-.  . 
5  or  6  persons.     . 

Open  country: 

All 

9 
20 
26 

41 

2  persons 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  6  persons 

42 
42 
40 

who  did  "put  up"  food  did  a  larger  quantity,  on 
the  average,  than  the  nonemployed-wife  families 
of  similar  size. 

In  the  city,  also,  relatively  more  families  in  both 
groups  used  canning  than  freezing  as  a  means  of 
preserving  food  (table  26).  (Canning  here  in- 
cludes jelly,  jam,  and  pickle  making  as  well  as 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats.)  About 
60  percent  of  the  total  quantity  (pounds)  of  food 
preserved  by  each  group  of  women  was  canned, 
40  percent  frozen  (table  27) . 

In  the  country,  where  food  preservation  is  an 
activity  traditionally  associated  with  the  home, 
a  majority  of  the  employed-  as  well  as  the  non- 
employed-wife families  engaged  in  it.  As  in  the 
city,  however,  the  proportion  was  smaller,  overall, 
where  the  wives  were  employed  than  where  they 
were  not  (70  and  85  percent,  respectively)  (table 
26).  In  households  of  five  and  six  persons,  home 
preservation  was  reported  about  as  frequently 
by  employed  as  nonemployed  wives.  In  smaller 
households  the  employed  wives  were  the  less  likely 
to  have  engaged  in  this  type  of  household  pro- 
duction. Average  quantities  of  food  preserved 
were,  overall,  about  the  same  for  employed-  as 
for  nonemployed-wife  families  reporting,  with 
irregular  variations  among  families  of  different 
sizes. 

In  the  country,  about  the  same  proportion  of 
employed-  as  nonemployed-wife  families  froze 
foods  (57  and  60  percent,  respectively),  but  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  employed  wives  canned 
foods  (59  as  compared  with  78  percent)  (table  26) . 
About  65  percent  of  the  total  quantity  put  up  by 
the  employed-wife  families  was  frozen,  compared 


with  55  percent  of  that  put  up  by  the  non- 
employed  (table  27). 


Home  Sewing 

A  smaller  proportion  of  the  employed  wives  did 
home  sewing  (other  than  mending)  during  the 
year,  and  those  who  sewed  made  fewer  garments 
and  household  articles,  on  the  average,  than  did 
the  full-time  homemakers.  (The  garments  listed 
in  the  schedule  were  dresses;  housecoats  and 
robes;  coats,  suits,  and  jackets;  skirts;  blouses; 
and  men's  and  boys'  shirts.  The  household 
textiles  listed  were  curtains  and  draperies;  slip- 
covers and  bedspreads.) 

In  the  city,  30  percent  of  the  employed  and  40 
percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives  reported  home 
sewing  (table  28).  As  many  employed  as  non- 
employed  wives  sewed  in  the  2-person  households 
(31  percent  each),  but  fewer  of  the  employed 
wives  sewed  in  the  larger  households.  The  non- 
employed  wives  who  sewed  made  a  larger  average 
number  of  garments  and  household  articles  than 
did  the  employed,  except  in  the  2-member  house- 
holds. 

In  the  open  country  families,  41  percent  of  the 
employed  and  51  percent  of  the  nonemployed 
wives  did  home  sewing.  The  proportion  sewing 
increased  with  size  of  the  household,  and  it  was 
somewhat  greater  for  nonemployed  than  employed 
wives  at  each  level.  The  nonemployed  wives  also 
made  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  garments  and 
household  articles,  on  the  average,  except  in  the 
2-member  households. 
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Table  28. — HOME  SEWING:  Wives  doing  sewing  (other  than  mending)  during  a  year  and  average 
number  of  garments  and  household  items  made  by  those  reporting  home  sewing,  by  employment  status  of 
wives  and  household  size;  urban  and  open  country 


Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Residence ;  household  size 

Did 

sewing 

Garments 
made 

Household 
items  made 

Did 

sewing 

Garments 
made 

Household 
items  made 

Urban: 

All 

Percent 

30 
31 

28 
32 

41 
35 
40 
50 

Number 

7.2 
8.1 
6.9 
6.8 

6.1 
5.2 
6.7 
6.0 

Number 

1.8 
1.9 
1.7 
1.9 

1.1 

1.5 

1.1 

.9 

Percent 

40 
31 
41 
42 

51 
43 
46 

58 

Number 

8.7 
4.8 
9.9 
7.4 

9.2 
3.3 
9.9 
9.3 

Number 

2.6 

2  persons, _ 

2.5 

3  or  4  persons  .  - 
5  or  6  persons..     . 
Open  country: 

All 

2.1 
3.3 

1.6 

2  persons,        .   . 

2.7 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  6  persons-.  .. 

1.7 
1.4 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  CLOTHING  AND  PERSONAL  CARE 


Information  was  obtained  from  all  the  wives, 
employed  and  nonemployed,  about  expenditures 
during  the  year  for  their  general-wear  clothing 
and  for  personal  care.  The  clothing  items  listed 
in  the  general-wear  category  included  all  the 
garments  ordinarily  found  in  a  woman's  wardrobe, 
costume  jewelry  and  other  accessories,  fabrics 
and  findings  for  making  garments,  and  cleaning 
and  repair  of  clothing.  Information  about  a 
separate  list  of  special  work  clothing  was  obtained 
from  the  employed  wives. 

General-Wear  Clothing 

All  except  one  woman  (a  rural  nonemployed 
wife)  reported  some  expenditures  for  general-wear 
clothing  (tables  29  and  30).  The  higher  average 
expenditures  of  the  gainfully  employed  wives 
indicated  that  many  of  them  chose  to  use  some 
of  the  money  they  earned  on  their  wardrobes. 
Employed  wives  as  a  whole  had  clothing  expendi- 
tures about  two-thirds  higher  than  nonemployed — 
$259  compared  with  $155  in  the  city  and  $203 
compared  with  $122  in  the  country  (table  31).  In 
groups  of  families  classified  according  to  the 
income  of  the  husband  alone,  the  working  wives' 
expenditures  were  considerably  higher  than  those 
of  full-time  homemakers  where  husbands'  incomes 
(after  tax)  were  under  $8,000,  but  only  slightly 
higher  where  they  were  $8,000  or  more  (table  31). 
Perhaps  at  this  level  there  was  enough  money  so 
the  wives  felt  free  to  buy  the  clothing  they  wanted, 
even  though  they  did  not  contribute  directly  to 
the  family  purse. 

In  groups  of  families  classified  according  to 
family  income  (husband's  plus  wife's)  also, 
employed  wives  spent  more  for  their  clothing,  on 
the  average,  except  in  the  urban  $3,000-$4,999 
income  group  (tables  32  and  33).  Their  expendi- 
tures were  highest  in  relation  to  those  of  the 
nonemployed  wives  in  the  open  country  families 


with  incomes  under  $5,000.  In  these  families, 
relatively  more  employed  than  nonemployed 
wives  reported  the  purchase  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  clothing  items  listed.  Employed  wives 
made  the  larger  average  expenditures  for  the 
individual  clothing  items  more  frequently  than 
the  nonemployed.  Raincoats,  blouses,  skirts, 
shoes,  hose,  slips,  and  cleaning  and  repair  were 
likely  to  be  larger  expenditure  items  for  the 
employed  wives  in  a  given  family  income  group. 
The  larger  expenditures  of  the  employed  wives 
could  have  been  made  to  buy  a  larger  number  of 
garments  and  accessories,  more  expensive  ones,  or 
both.  They  were  probably  due  in  part,  at  least, 
to  the  women's  need  for  more  or  better  clothing  to 
wear  to  work  than  they  would  have  needed  as 
full-time  homemakers.  This  applies  particularly 
to  those  who  wore  street  clothes  on  the  job,  who 
were  58  percent  of  the  urban  and  50  percent  of 
the  open  country  employed  wives  in  the  study 
(table  34). 

Special  Work  Clothing 

Clothing  expense  additional  to  that  for  general- 
wear  clothing  was  incurred  by  some  of  the 
employed  wives  (such  as  nurses,  beauticians, 
waitresses,  and  factory  workers),  who  had  to 
buy  special  types  of  work  clothing  for  their  jobs. 
Expenditures  for  uniforms,  overalls,  special  foot- 
wear, and  other  clothing  worn  exclusively  or 
mainly  on  the  job  were  considered  a  direct  job- 
related  expense.  In  all,  18  percent  of  the  urban 
and  28  percent  of  the  open  country  employed 
wives  made  such  expenditures  (table  7,  p.  8). 
Average  expenditures  for  special  work  clothing 
for  employed  wives  as  a  whole  were  relatively 
small  (about  $8  for  the  urban  and  $12  for  the 
open  country) .  However,  they  amounted  to  over 
$40  for  wives  reporting  this  type  of  expense,  in 
both  city  and  open  country  (table  35). 
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Table  29. — CLOTHING:  Wives  reporting  expenditures  for  items  of  clothing  for  general  wear,  by  employ- 
ment status  of  wife  and  family  income;  urban 


Item 


Employed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


$3,000- 
$4,999 


,000- 
r,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Nonemployed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


$3,000- 
$4,999 


$5,000- 
$7,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Any 

Raincoats 

Other  coats 

Jackets 

Sweaters,  t-shirts 

Blouses 

Skirts 

Suits 

Housedresses 

Other  dresses 

Aprons,  smocks 

Jeans,  slacks 

Sportwear 

Shoes 

Rubbers,  boots 

Bedroom  slippers 

Hose 

Anklets 

Hats 

Handbags,  purses 

Nightwear 

Housecoats,  robes 

Slips,  petticoats 

Panties,  etc 

Brassieres,  corsets 

Gloves 

Scarves,  stoles 

Costume  jewelry 

Belts,  etc 

Umbrellas 

Shoe  repair 

Clothing  repair  and  clean 

ing 

Material,  findings 

Families 


Percent 
100 
19 
39 
23 
66 
71 
54 
18 
27 
79 
14 
44 
46 
95 
25 
31 
87 
37 
39 
65 
44 
26 
66 
75 
92 
46 
23 
39 
22 
15 
44 

86 

24 

Number 
i  184 


Percent 
100 
17 
35 
13 
61 
61 
35 

4 
43 
48 

9 
30 
39 
91 
17 
22 
74 
35 
22 
48 
30 

9 
65 
61 
83 
48 
17 
17 

9 
17 
26 

65 
13 

Number 
23 


Percent 
100 
13 
36 
24 
65 
69 
55 
15 
28 
81 
18 
45 
43 
94 
26 
31 
87 
41 
31 
63 
47 
30 
64 
81 
92 
42 
26 
31 
20 
13 
41 

85 
27 

Number 
108 


Percent 
100 
33 
46 
25 
69 
81 
62 
31 
15 


48 
56 
98 
25 
37 
94 
29 
65 
79 
42 
27 
71 
71 
98 
54 
21 
63 
31 
19 
60 

96 
23 

Number 
52 


Percent 
100 

7 
33 
15 
48 
60 
39 
13 
36 
69 

8 
40 
44 
95 
10 
42 
81 
37 
45 
56 
39 
25 
48 
68 
80 
31 
12 
32 
10 

8 
36 

87 
28 

Number 
2  183 


Percent 
100 

6 
27 
16 
43 
52 
32 

8 
33 
68 

7 
40 
38 
93 

9 
46 
79 
41 
36 
49 
36 
23 
45 
65 
77 
25 
11 
22 

8 

6 
32 

79 
26 

Number 
96 


Percent 
100 

6 
41 
12 
55 
67 
46 
19 
42 
72 

9 
43 
48 
99 

7 
39 
83 
33 
54 
67 
41 
28 
55 
71 
83 
41 
13 
42 
13 

9 
36 

94 

28 

Number 
69 


Percent 
100 
14 
36 
36 
57 
71 
36 
14 
14 
71 
7 
36 
71 
100 
29 
29 
86 
36 
64 
57 
50 
29 
43 
79 
100 
36 
14 
57 
14 
14 
64 

100 

57 

Number 
14 


1  Includes  1  family  with  less  than  $3,000,  not  shown  separately. 

2  Includes  4  families  with  less  than  $3,000,  not  shown  separately. 
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Table  30. — CLOTHING:  Wives  reporting  expenditures  for  items  of  clothing  for  general  wear,  by  employ- 
ment status  of  wives  and  family  income;  open  country 


Item 


Employed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


Under 
$3,000 


,000- 
1,999 


$5,000- 
$7,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Nonemployed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


Under 
$3,000 


$3,000- 
$4,999 


$5,000- 
$7,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Any 

Raincoats - 

Other  coats 

Jackets 

Sweaters,  t-shirts 

Blouses 

Skirts 

Suits 

Housedresses 

Other  dresses 

Aprons,  smocks 

Jeans,  slacks 

Sportswear 

Shoes 

Rubbers,  boots 

Bedroom  slippers 

Hose 

Anklets 

Hats 

Handbags,  purses 

Nightwear 

Housecoats,  robes 

Slips,  petticoats 

Panties,  etc 

Brassieres,  corsets 

Gloves 

Scarves,  stoles 

Costume  jewelry 

Belts,  etc 

Umbrellas 

Shoe  repair 

Clothing  repair  and  clean 

ing 

Material,  findings 

Families 


Percent 
100 
12 
45 
16 
59 
63 
42 
15 
35 
71 
7 
35 
32 
95 
34 
26 
89 
46 
42 
63 
39 
20 
68 
72 
91 
40 
15 
43 
18 
12 
43 

87 
39 

Number 
199 


Percent 

100 

14 

29 

0 
43 
29 
14 

0 
43 
43 
14 

0 

29 

100 

29 

0 
86 
29 
86 
71 
43 

0 
86 
86 
71 
71 
14 
57 
14 

0 
86 

71 
57 

Number 
7 


Percent 
100 

7 
41 
11 
59 
52 
37 
19 
48 
74 
11 
30 
30 
93 
37 
30 
89 
48 
37 
63 
37 
26 
74 
74 
96 
44 
19 
33 
19 

7 
44 

85 
41 

Number 
27 


Percent 
100 
11 
46 
18 
57 
62 
40 
11 
33 
69 
4 
39 
31 
96 
33 
25 
88 
49 
33 
57 
38 
17 
66 
70 
89 
36 
14 
43 
17 
11 
36 

87 
36 

Number 
121 


Percent 
100 
16 
45 
14 
66 
77 
55 
27 
32 
80 
9 
32 
36 
95 
34 
30 
93 
39 
61 
80 
41 
27 
66 
75 
98 
43 
14 
48 
20 
18 
52 

91 
43 

Number 
44 


Percent 
99 

6 
36 
11 
43 
55 
31 

9 
44 
64 

3 
32 
26 
96 
29 
33 
80 
45 
31 
48 
40 
23 
55 
76 
77 
34 
18 
31 
10 

3 
22 

83 
40 

Number 
178 


Percent 
95 

0 
32 

5 
32 
45 

9 

5 
41 
50 

5 
18 

9 
95 
32 
18 
73 
41 
23 
27 
27 

0 
36 
68 
73 
36 

5 
14 

5 

0 
27 

73 

50 

Number 
22 


Percent 
100 

5 
32 

6 
40 
50 
27 

5 
47 
62 

3 
26 
23 
92 
29 
28 
77 
45 
21 
49 
33 
24 
53 
77 
65 
28 
18 
29 

9 

3 
18 

83 
38 

Number 
78 


Percent 
100 

7 
43 
17 
48 
65 
43 
13 
41 
71 

4 
43 
36 
100 
28 
41 
84 
48 
45 
57 
51 
29 
65 
81 
90 
42 
23 
39 
13 

3 
28 

84 
41 

Number 
69 


Percent 
100 
11 
22 
22 
56 
44 
33 
22 
44 
67 
0 
33 
22 
89 
33 
44 
89 
33 
33 
33 
44 
22 
44 
44 
89 
22 
11 
33 
11 
11 
11 

89 
33 

Number 


Table  31. — CLOTHING:  Wives'  average  expenditures  for  clothing  for  general  wear,  by  husband's  income 

and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Husband's  income 

Urban 

Open  country 

(after  tax) 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

All 

Dollars 

259 
123 
224 
372 
336 

Dollars 

155 

(x) 

116 
181 
309 

Dollars 

203 
182 
172 
266 
283 

Dollars 

122 

Under  $3,000 

75 

$3,000-4,999 

103 

$5,000-7,999 

147 

$8,000  and  over ______ 

218 

1  Fewer  than  5  families,  included  in  total  but  not  shown  separately. 
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Table  32. — CLOTHING:  Wives'  average  expenditures  for  items  of  clothing  for  general  wear,  by  employ- 
ment status  of  wives  and  family  income;  urban 
[Averages  based  on  total  number  of  wives] 


Item 


Employed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


$3,000- 
$4,999 


5,000- 
7,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Nonemployed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


,000- 
1,999 


$5,000- 

$7,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


AIL... 

Raincoats 

Other  coats 

Jackets 

Sweaters,  t-shirts 

Blouses 

Skirts 

Suits 

Housedresses 

Other  dresses 

Aprons,  smocks 

Jeans,  slacks 

Sportswear 

Shoes 

Rubbers,  boots 

Bedroom  slippers 

Hose 

Anklets 

Hats 

Handbags,  purses 

Nightwear 

Housecoats,  robes 

Slips,  petticoats 

Panties,  etc 

Brassieres,  corsets 

Gloves 

Scarves,  stoles 

Costume  jewelry 

Belts,  etc 

Umbrellas 

Shoe  repair 

Clothing  repair  and  clean- 
ing  

Materials,  findings 

Families 


Dollars 
259 
3 

17 
8 

14 

11 

12 
6 
4 

36 
1 
7 
7 

31 
1 
1 

17 
2 
4 
7 
4 
2 
8 
5 

15 
2 
1 

5 
1 
1 
2 

18 
7 

Number 
2  184 


Dollars 
116 
2 
10 
1 
7 
7 
4 


(*) 


3 

11 

1 
6 
2 
15 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
6 
3 
9 
1 


0) 
1 

(!) 

1 
1 

7 

1 

Number 
23 


Dollars 
233 
2 

14 
4 

14 

10 

12 
4 
5 

32 
1 
7 
6 

27 
1 
1 

18 
2 
2 
6 
4 
2 
8 
5 

14 
2 
1 
3 
1 

(!) 


15 


Number 
108 


Dollars 
380 

5 
28 
17 
17 
14 
16 
13 

2 
56 


C1) 


Dollars 
155 
1 

14 
2 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 

22 


7 
12 
48 

1 

2 
20 

2 
10 
10 

4 

3 
11 

5 
20 

3 

12 
1 
1 

3 

31 

7 


Number 
52 


C1) 


C1) 


(!) 


4 
5 

21 

2 
6 
1 

-1 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
9 
1 
1 
2 


(!) 
(!) 


11 

5 

Number 
U83 


Dollars 
116 

(!) 

9 
2 
5 
5 
5 
3 
4 
16 

(!) 

3 

3 

16 

(*) 

2 
6 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
7 
1 

0) 

1 

(!) 
0) 


Number 
96 


Dollars 
181 
1 

16 
2 
6 
8 
6 
6 
7 

26 
1 
4 
6 

23 


(!) 


2 
7 
1 
5 
5 
3 
2 
6 
4 
11 
1 


0) 
C1) 


14 
3 

Number 
69 


Dollars 

309 

3 

33 

4 

23 

12 


(!) 


1 

47 

7 
12 
43 
2 
1 
6 
1 
11 
6 
5 
3 
4 
5 
12 
3 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 

14 

21 


Number 


14 


Note:  Items  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

1  Less  than  $0.50. 

2  Includes  1  family  with  less  than  $3,000,  not  shown  separately. 

3  Includes  4  families  with  less  than  $3,000,  not  shown  separately. 
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Table  33. — CLOTHING:  Wives'  average  expenditures  for  items  of  clothing  for  general  wear,  by  employ- 
ment status  of  wives  and  family  income;  open  country 

[Averages  based  on  total  number  of  wives] 


Item 


Employed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


Under 
$3,000 


$3,000- 
$4,999 


,000- 
7,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Nonemployed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


Under 
$3,000 


3,000- 
1,999 


5,000- 
r,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Any 

Raincoats 

Other  coats 

Jackets - 

Sweaters,  t-shirts 

Blouses 

Skirts 

Suits 

Housedresses 

Other  dresses 

Aprons,  smocks 

Jeans,  slacks 

Sportswear 

Shoes 

Rubbers,  boots 

Bedroom  slippers 

Hose 

Anklets 

Hats 

Handbags,  purses 

Nightwear 

Housecoats,  robes 

Slips,  petticoats 

Panties,  etc 

Brassieres,  corsets 

Gloves 

Scarves,  stoles 

Costume  jewelry 

Belts,  etc 

Umbrellas 

Shoe  repair 

Clothing  repair  and  clean 

ing.^ . 

Materials,  findings _.. ... 

Families 


Dollars 

203 

1 

16 
2 
7 
8 
7 
5 
6 

30 
1 
4 
3 

26 
2 
1 

15 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 
7 
4 

15 
1 
1 
3 
1 

0) 


16 
6 

Number 
199 


Dollars 
159 
1 
9 
0 
3 
4 
1 
0 
7 

13 
1 
0 
1 

28 
1 
0 

18 
2 
6 
5 
3 
0 

12 
6 

14 
2 

t1) 

2 

0 
3 


Number 

7 


Dollars 

183 

1 

14 
1 
7 
7 
6 
4 
8 

22 
2 
3 
2 

22 
1 
1 

19 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
8 
5 

13 
1 

(X) 

2 
C1) 
C1) 


14 
4 

Number 
27 


Dollars 

176 

1 

14 
2 
7 
8 
6 
4 
5 

22 


(x) 


5 
2 

22 
2 
1 

12 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
6 
4 

15 
1 


(!) 


14 
5 

Number 
121 


Dollars 

298 

2 

24 

2 


10 

11 
6 

62 
1 
3 
4 

37 
2 
1 

19 
1 
5 
8 
3 
4 
8 
4 

18 
2 

5 
1 
1 
4 

24 


t1) 


Number 

44 


Dollars 

122 

1 

11 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

6 

15 

C1) 

3 
2 
16 
1 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
4 
3 
9 
1 

0) 

3 

(0 

7 
6 

Number 
178 


Dollars 

75 

0 

7 

(!) 

2 
3 
0) 

2 
5 

7 

(!) 

1 
C1) 

15 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
4 

(!) 
0) 

4 

(!) 

0 

(!) 

5 
5 

Number 
22 


Dollars 
103 

0) 
9 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
6 
12 

(!) 
1 
1 

15 
1 
1 

7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
3 
9 
1 
C1) 
1 

(!) 
(!) 
0) 

7 
5 

Number 
78 


Dollars 

147 

1 

15 
2 
4 
6 
5 
3 
7 

18 

(!) 

4 
3 
17 
1 
1 
7 
1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
5 
4 
9 
1 
1 
4 

(X) 
0) 
1 


Number 
69 


Dollars 
218 
3 

11 
9 
8 
5 
6 

13 
5 

49 
0 
5 
2 

18 
2 
1 

10 
1 
6 
4 
9 
1 
5 
3 

18 
3 


(!) 


(!) 


12 
3 

Number 
9 


Note:  Items  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 
1  Leas  than  $0.50. 


Table  34. — CLOTHING:  Employed  wives  wearing  specified  types  of  clothing  at  work,  by  family  income; 

urban  and  open  country 


Family  income 

Urban 

Open  country 

(after  tax) 

Street 
clothes 

House- 
dresses 

Uniforms 

Overalls, 
etc. 

Street 
clothes 

House- 
dresses 

Uniforms 

Overalls, 
etc. 

All 

Percent 
58 
C1) 
35 
57 
69 

Percent 
16 

(!) 

26 
18 

8 

Percent 
16 

(!) 

26 
11 
21 

Percent 
16 
0) 

22 

19 

6 

Percent 
50 
43 
33 
50 
61 

Percent 
20 
43 
37 
17 
14 

Percent 
23 
29 
22 
23 
20 

Percent 
18 

Under  $3,000 

14 

$3,000-$4,999.     

19 

$5,000-$7,999 

19 

$8,000  and  over 

14 

1  Fewer  than  5  families,  included  in  total  but  not  shown  separately. 
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Table  35. — SPECIAL  WORK  CLOTHING:  Employed  wives  reporting  expenditures  for  special  work 
clothing  and  average  amounts  spent  in  a  year,  by  family  income;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Family  income 
(after  tax) 

Wives 

reporting 

expenditures 

Average  expenditure  by — 

Wives 

reporting 

expenditures 

Average  expenditure  by — 

All  wives 

Wives 

reporting 

expenditures 

All  wives 

Wives 

reporting 

expenditures 

All 

Percent 

18 
0) 

22 
19 
15 

Dollars 

8 

(J) 

8 
7 
9 

Dollars 

43 

0) 

35 
39 
59 

Percent 

28 
29 
33 
29 
23 

Dollars 

12 
14 
13 
11 
15 

Dollars 

44 

Under  83,000  .... 

48 

$3,000  $4,999 

39 

$5,000-$7,999 . 

39 

$8,000  and  over 

66 

1  Fewer  than  5  families,  included  in  total  but  not  shown  separately. 


Personal  Care 

All  but  a  few  wives  reported  some  expense 
during  the  year  for  personal  care,  such  as  services 
in  beauty  parlors  and  purchase  of  hair  preparations, 
cosmetics,  and  deodorants  (table  36).  The  ex- 
penditure was  higher  for  employed  than  non- 
employed  women,  averaging  $54  and  $30,  respec- 
tively, in  the  city  and  $39  and  $20,  respectively, 
in  the  open  country.  In  general,  average  expendi- 
tures for  the  wife's  personal  care  increased  with 
income.  It  was  higher  for  employed  wives  in 
all-adult  than  other  types  of  families. 

The  "extra"  expense  for  personal  care  charged 
against  the  incomes  of  the  working  wives  as  job- 


related  expenditure  (i.e.,  the  average  spent  by  the 
employed  minus  the  average  for  the  nonemployed) 
amounted  to  approximately  $24  for  the  urban 
and  $19  for  the  open  country  wives.  For  wives  in 
families  of  different  types  "extra"  expenses  were 
as  follows: 

"Extra"  expense  of  employed 
wives  for  personal  care 
Urban        Open  country 


Family  type: 

All $24 

All-adult 24 

With  children  6-17  only_  15 

With  children  under  6  -  -  15 


21 
16 
11 


Table  36. — PERSONAL  CARE:  Wives  reporting  expenditures  for  personal  care  and  average  amounts 
spent  in  a  year,  by  employment  status  of  wives  and  family  income;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Family  income 
(after  tax) 

Wives  reporting 
expenditures 

Average  expenditure 
(all  wives) 

Wives  reporting 
expenditures 

Average  expenditure 
(all  wives) 

Employed 

Non- 
employed 

Employed 

Non- 
employed 

Employed 

Non- 
employed 

Employed 

Non- 
employed 

All 

Percent 

99 

C1) 

100 

99 

98 

Percent 

98 

C1) 

97 

99 

100 

Dollars 
54 

(!) 

26 
46 
83 

Dollars 
30 

0) 
22 
39 
50 

Percent 

99 

100 

100 

99 

100 

Percent 
98 
95 
99 
99 
89 

Dollars 
39 
24 
39 
36 
49 

Dollars 
20 

Under  $3,000 

16 

$3,000-$4,999 

16 

$5,000-$7,999 

22 

$8,000  and  over_  _  _   

41 

1  Fewer  than  5  families,  included  in  total  but  not  shown  separately. 


HOUSING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 


Housing 

The  overall  rate  of  home  ownership  was  about 
the  same  among  the  employed-  as  the  non- 
employed-wife  families,  in  both  country  and  city 


(table  37).  In  general,  home  ownership  was 
higher  for  families  with  high  than  with  low  in- 
comes and  with  older  than  with  younger  wives. 
Differences  in  ownership  between  employed-  and 
nonemployed-wife  families  within  income  and  age 
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Table  37.— HOME  OWNERSHIP:  Families 
owning  homes,  by  family  income,  age  and  em- 
ployment status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Family  income 

(after  tax)  and 

age  of  wife 

Em- 

Nonem- 

Em- 

Nonem- 

ployed 

ployed 

ployed 

ployed 

wives 

wives 

wives 

wives 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

AIL 

73 

72 

88 

83 

Family  income: 

Under  $3,000 

(!) 

C1) 

86 

68 

$3,000-$4,999_.._ 

35 

67 

78 

81 

$5,000-$7,999.___ 

74 

80 

87 

88 

$8,000  and  over._ 

88 

79 

98 

100 

Age  of  wife: 

Under  30  years  __ 

50 

46 

63 

77 

30-39  years 

74 

86 

94 

85 

40-54  years 

85 

81 

94 

85 

1  Fewer  than  5  families,  included  in  total  but  not  shown 
separately. 


groups  did  not  indicate  a  clear  relationship  to 
wife's  employment  status. 

Almost  every  city  home  was  provided  with 
running  water,  a  continuous  supply  of  hot  water, 
a  flush  toilet,  and  a  bath  or  shower.  This  was 
true  also  of  the  dwellings  of  the  highest  income 
($8,000  and  over)  families  in  the  open  country. 
In  the  lowest  income  open  country  group  (under 
$3,000)  the  families  with  employed  wives  had 
some  advantage  over  the  others  with  respect  to 
these  conveniences  (table  38). 

Household  Equipment 

Major  household  appliances  and  automobiles. — In 
the  city,  among  families  at  a  given  level  of  family 
income  it  was  those  with  nonemployed  rather  than 
employed  wives  who  were  more  likely  to  have  the 
advantage  in  ownership  of  major  household 
equipment.  For  example,  the  percentage  owning 
automatic  washing  machines,  dryers,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  electric  sewing  machines  were  larger 
among  nonemployed  than  employed  wives  at  each 


Table  38.— HOUSEHOLD  FACILITIES,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  AUTOMOBILE:  Families  having 
specified  items,  by  family  income  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban 


Item 


Employed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


,000- 
1,999 


,000- 
r,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Nonemployed  wives 


All 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


$3,000- 
$4,999 


,000- 
7,999 


$8,000 
and  over 


Running  water 

Continuous  hot  water 

Flush  toilet 

Bath  or  shower 

Furnace 

Telephone 

Refrigerator  1 

Freezer  (separate) 

Electric  or  gas  range 

Electric  washing  machine 

Nonautomatic 

Automatic 

Dryer,  electric  or  gas 

Electric  iron 

Standard 

Steam 

Vacuum  cleaner 

Sewing  machine 

Electric 

Treadle 

Automobile... 

1  only 

2  or  more 

Families 


Percent 

100 
99 
98 
98 
88 
90 

100 
14 

100 
90 
52 
40 
60 

100 
63 
61 
87 
63 
47 
16 
96 
69 
27 

Number 
2  184 


Percent 

100 

100 

96 

91 

74 

65 

100 

4 

100 

78 

61 

17 

43 

100 

65 

52 

78 

48 

26 

22 

87 

78 

9 

Number 
23 


Percent 

100 
99 
98 
99 
86 
94 

100 
13 

100 
92 
60 
33 
56 

100 
64 
56 
88 
67 
49 
19 
97 
79 
18 

Number 
108 


Percent 

100 
98 

100 
98 
98 
94 

100 
19 

100 
92 
31 
63 
75 

100 
60 
75 
90 
60 
52 
8 
96 
40 
56 

Number 
52 


Percent 
99 
98 
98 
98 
87 
92 

100 
12 
98 
98 
63 
39 
57 

100 
67 
63 
89 
68 
56 
12 
98 
82 
16 

Number 
3  183 


Percent 
100 
99 
99 
98 
81 
88 
100 
8 
98 
97 
73 
26 
45 
100 
71 
47 
80 
58 
44 
15 
97 


Number 
96 


Percent 
99 
97 
97 
97 
93 
99 

100 
17 
99 
99 
55 
51 
70 

100 
62 
80 
97 
75 
65 
10 
99 
73 
26 

Number 
69 


Percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

93 

100 

100 

14 

100 

100 

29 

79 

86 

100 

71 

93 

100 

100 

93 

7 

100 

79 

21 


Number 


14 


1  Includes  refrigerator-freezer  combinations. 

2  Includes  1  family  with  less  than  $3,000,  not  shown  separately. 

3  Includes  4  families  with  less  than  $3,000,  not  shown  separately. 
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of  the  three  family-income  levels  (table  38). 
Even  when  the  comparison  was  between  families 
classified  according  to  the  husband's  income  alone 
(so  that  the  wife's  earnings  represent  additional 
money  available  to  the  employed  as  compared 
with  the  nonemployed-wife  families),  the  em- 
ployed wives  had  little  or  no  advantage  in  this 
respect. 

In  the  open  country  families  with  family  in- 
comes under  $3,000,  those  with  employed  wives 
were  more  likely  to  have  home  freezers,  automatic 
washing  machines,  electric  sewing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  steam  irons  (table  39) .  At 
higher  income  levels  employed-  and  nonemployed- 
wife  country  families  were  more  evenly  matched 
in  ownership  of  major  household  equipment. 

In  the  lower  income  open  country  group,  the 
families  with  employed  wives  were  somewhat  less 
likely  to  own  an  automobile  than  those  with 
nonemployed  wives.  However,  in  all  except  the 
lowest  income  group  the  percentage  of  families 
with  two  or  more  cars  was  larger  when  the  wife 


was  employed  than  when  she  was  not. 

Small  electrical  equipment. — Data  were  obtained 
also  about  ownership  and  frequency  of  use  of  the 
10  items  of  small  electrical  household  equipment 
listed  in  table  40.  In  general,  these  showed  much 
similarity  between  employed  and  nonemployed 
wives'  ownership  and  use  of  these  items. 

Roughly  four-fifths  or  more  of  both  employed 
and  nonemployed  homemakers,  urban  and  open 
country,  owned  toasters  and  food  mixers;  one-half 
to  two-thirds  had  coffeemakers  and  frying  pans; 
one-fourth  to  one-half  had  deep-fat  fryers  and 
grills;  and  one-eighth  or  less  owned  roasters, 
broilers,  ironers,  and  floor  polisher-scrubbers. 
The  greatest  differences  were  the  somewhat  high- 
er percentages  of  employed  than  nonemployed 
wives  with  food  mixers,  coffeemakers,  and  frying 
pans  in  the  country  and  with  deep-fat  fryers  in 
the  city. 

No  important  differences  in  frequency  of  use  of 
these  pieces  of  equipment  were  apparent  among 
employed  as  compared  with  nonemployed  wives. 


Table  40.— SMALL  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT:  Families  owning  specified  items,  by  employment 

status  of  wives;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Item 

Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Toaster .. .   _ 

Percent 

96 
85 
64 
61 
50 
34 
12 
12 
10 
9 

Percent 

93 

90 

62 

59 

39 

31 

8 

6 

11 

8 

Percent 

92 
90 
64 
65 
46 
29 
11 

5 
10 

9 

Percent 

90 

Food  mixer . 

83 

Coffeemaker.  -   .. 

54 

Frying  pan  or  skillet --    

58 

Deep-fat  fryer . 

47 

Grill 

25 

Roaster,.   . 

11 

Broiler .. 

3 

Ironer _. 

12 

Floor  polisher-scrubber .   .  . 

6 

LIMITATIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  from  this 
study  any  general  conclusions  as  to  whether  it 
"pays"  a  wife  to  work  in  gainful  employment. 
This  is  a  judgment  each  woman  would  have  to 
make  for  herself,  after  considering  the  income  and 
expenses  of  the  particular  job  that  concerns  her 
and  the  relation  of  her  net  income  to  her  family's 
need  for  money.  Some  might  consider  even  a 
small  net  gain  an  important  addition  to  the 
husband's  earnings,  if  these  are  modest.  Other 
wives  might  have  to  be  able  to  anticipate  a  much 
higher  net  income  to  consider  it  worth  while. 

Since  the  figures  given  in  this  report  are 
averages  for  groups  of  wives,  they  would  not 
necessarily  apply  to  any  one  woman  in  the  Ohio 
areas  studied.  Some  women  had  incomes  sub- 
stantially higher  and  some  substantially  lower 
than  the  average.     The  same  can  be  said  of  their 


job-related  expenses,  both  in  dollars  and  as  a 
percentage  of  earnings.  A  woman  trying  to 
decide  whether  it  would  be  to  her  economic 
advantage  to  hold  a  job  would  have  to  make 
estimates  based  on  figures  applying  to  her  own 
particular  situation.  Some  of  the  items  of 
expense  discussed  in  this  report  probably  would 
not  apply  to  her  at  all.  For  example,  the  woman 
who  walks  to  work  or  rides  at  no  expense  to 
herself  eliminates  one  expense  that  is  a  major 
item  for  many.  Also,  the  woman  who  goes  home 
for  lunch  or  carries  a  home-packed  lunch  to  work 
cuts  down  on  job-related  expense,  as  does  the  one 
who  does  all  her  household  tasks  without  paid 
help.  Undoubtedly  many  gainfully  employed 
wives  practice  all  these  and  other  economies; 
therefore,  they  may  have  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  their  earnings  left  for  family  use 
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than  the  average  wife  of  this  study. 

For  a  complete  appraisal  of  the  cost  of  job- 
holding,  however,  a  wife  may  want  to  take  into 
consideration  the  possibility  of  incurring  expenses 
in  addition  to  those  covered  in  the  Ohio  study. 
With  less  time  for  homemaking,  for  example, 
she  might  tend  to  increase  family  expenditures  by 
using  more  prepared  and  partially  prepared  foods 
in  meals  at  home  or  by  sending  rugs  and  other 
home  furnishings  out  to  be  cleaned  rather  than 
doing  them  herself. 

Many  of  the  expenses  described  as  job-related, 
and  subtracted  from  the  wife's  income  as  if 
entirely  lost  to  her,  actually  provide  some  gain. 
Social  security  taxes,  for  example,  provide 
certain  protection  for  the  worker  and  her  family. 
Contributions  to  other  retirement  plans  build 
toward  a  future  income  and  can  sometimes  be 
withdrawn  in  a  lump-sum  payment  if  the  worker 
resigns  before  retiring.  Extra  amounts  spent  for 
clothing  and  personal  care  may  result  in  a  better 
wardrobe  and  a  better  personal  appearance  and 
the  added  satisfaction  these  give  a  woman. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  this  study,  either,  to 
study  effects  of  wives'  gainful  employment  other 
than  economic.  No  account  was  taken,  for 
example,  of  the  social  and  psychological  effects 
of  a  homemaker's  employment  on  her  husband 
and  children  or  on  the  woman  herself.  However, 
these  would  certainly  be  matters  of  concern  to  the 
woman  weighing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  working  outside  the  home. 


The  long-range  outlook  is  for  increasing  num- 
bers of  working  wives  in  the  years  ahead.  If 
many  of  them  adjust  to  the  dual  job  of  home- 
making  and  paid  employment  as  the  Ohio  women 
did,  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  this  will 
result  in  large-scale  transfer  of  family  meals  to 
restaurants,  washing  and  ironing  to  commercial 
laundries,  and  housework  to  hired  service.  Many 
wives  will  continue  to  do  all  their  household  tasks 
without  outside  help,  even  though  they  have  a  job 
away  from  home.  They  may  not  give  so  much 
time  to  housework,  but  perhaps  this  will  be  all 
to  the  good  if  it  means  the  using  of  simplified 
methods  of  work  and  the  sharing  of  homemaking 
tasks  among  family  members. 

Data  from  this  Ohio  study  suggest  that  changes 
resulting  from  a  wife's  gainful  employment  may 
be  greater  in  open  country  than  in  city  families. 
Rural  homemakers — especially  those  on  farms — 
have  traditionally  carried  on  more  household 
production  and  spent  longer  hours  in  homemaking. 
In  Ohio,  the  open  country  nonemployed  wives 
hired  less  paid  help  and  did  more  home  baking, 
food  preservation,  and  sewing  than  the  open 
country  employed  wives  or  either  group  of  city 
wives.  Differences  between  employed  and  non- 
employed  wives  with  respect  to  these  practices 
were  generally  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city.  In  lower  income  families,  differences  in 
expenditures  for  clothing  and  personal  care  and 
in  ownership  of  certain  household  appliances  and 
conveniences  were  also  greater  in  the  open 
country  than  in  the  city. 


APPENDIX 


The  Sample 


The  Ohio  families  providing  information  on 
employment-related  expenditures  and  manage- 
ment practices  of  working  wives  were  visited  May 
through  July  of  1960.  They  lived  in  small  areas 
making    up    representative    cross    sections    of 

(1)  Zanesville,  a  city  of  39,000  population,  and 

(2)  the  open  country  of  Coshocton,  Guernsey, 
Licking,  and  Muskingum  Counties.  "Open 
country"  excludes  places  with  population  of  100 
or  more.  About  one-third  of  the  population  of 
these  counties  is  in  the  open  country. 

Since  expenditures  and  practices  in  households 
with  employed  and  nonemployed  wives  were  to 
be  compared,  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  groups 
have  otherwise  similar  characteristics.  The  sur- 
vey questionnaire  was  asked,  therefore,  only  of 
households  that  had  all  the  characteristics  mak- 
ing up  the  eligibility  requirements  listed  on 
page  3. 

In  the  city  and  in  the  open  country  areas  of 
the  four  counties,  744  schedules  were  collected. 
Distribution  by  residence  and  employment  of  wife 
is  shown  in  table  41. 


To  collect  these  schedules,  over  4,800  dwellings 
were  visited — 2,532  in  the  open  country  and  2,303 
in  the  city.  Of  these,  9  percent  and  7  percent, 
respectively,  were  vacant  (table  42).  A  few 
households  (less  than  one-third  of  1  percent)  were 
not  contacted. 

The  characteristics  of  the  households  and 
dwellings  visited  generally  correspond  with  those 
reported  by  the  Census  of  1960  for  the  places 
surveyed.  Census  coverage  for  counties  is 
broader  than  the  open  country  area  represented 
in  the  survey.     It  includes  built-up  rural  areas 

Table  41. — Scheduled  households,  by  residence  and 
employment  status  of  wife 


5  This  section  was  prepared  by  Evelyn  Grossman. 


Residence 

All 

households 

Employed 
wives 

Nonem- 
ployed 
wives 

Urban . 

Number 

367 

377 

58 

71 

162 

86 

Number 
184 
199 
25 
47 
85 
42 

Number 
183 

Open  country.  _ 

178 

Coshocton   __ 

33 

Guernsey 

24 

Licking 

77 

Muskingum      _. 

44 

36 


(population  between  100  and  2,500)  and,  for  some 
items,  it  includes  urban  areas  also  (population 
greater  than  2,500).  This  difference  in  coverage 
accounts  for  the  lower  rent  paid  by  the  survey 
households.  Patterns  are  generally  consistent  by 
county.  In  the  city,  the  vacancy  rate  was  higher 
in  the  surveyed  area,  but  of  the  same  general 
magnitude. 

The  highly  restrictive  eligibility  requirements 
resulted  in  disqualifying  68  percent  of  the  house- 
holds called  on  in  the  city  and  between  50  and  60 
percent  in  the  open  country  of  each  of  the  four 
counties.  Of  the  remaining  households  (eligible), 
30  percent  in  the  city  and  21  percent  in  the  open 
country  had  employed  wives,  as  defined  for  this 
study.  The  open  country  rates  by  county  were 
as  follows:  Coshocton  County  15  percent  em- 
ployed, Muskingum  18  percent,  Licking  21  per- 
cent, and  Guernsey  34  percent. 

The  plan  was  to  obtain  the  same  number  of 
schedules  from  households  with  employed  and 


with  nonemployed  wives.  Since  the  latter  were 
more  numerous,  only  a  subsample  of  them  were 
interviewed. 

With  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  households 
ineligible,  some  information  about  the  reasons  is 
important  to  put  the  eligible  households  into 
proper  perspective.  Almost  half  of  the  ineligible 
households  had  a  homemaker  55  years  of  age  or 
older  (table  43) .  Large  proportions  of  the  house- 
holds were  disqualified  because  they  did  not 
include  a  husband  and  wife  (particularly  in  the 
city  where  almost  half  of  the  ineligibles  fell  into 
this  category),  and  because  the  husband  had  not 
been  employed  the  required  amount  of  time. 
Proportionately  more  of  the  ineligible  households 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city  had  at  least  seven 
members. 

For  table  43  a  household  was  counted  more 
than  once  if  it  was  ineligible  for  more  than  one  rea- 
son. In  most  of  these  the  husband  had  worked  less 
than  1,840  hours  and  the  wife  was  55  years  of  age 


Table  42. — Characteristics  of  households,  Census  and  survey  reports;  urban  and  open  country 


Characteristics 


Urban 


Census 


Survey 


Open  country- 


Census 


Survey 


Population  distribution: 

Four  counties percent  - . 

Coshocton do 

Guernsey do 

Licking do 

Muskingum do 

Vacant  housing  units do 

Owner-occupied  housing  units do 

Rent  (median)  of  rental  housing  units: 

Zanesville dollars. . 

Coshocton  County do 

Guernsey  County do 

Licking  County do 

Muskingum  County ...do 

Persons  per  occupied  housing  unit number. 

Nonwhite  households percent- 
Size  of  farm acres 

TV  ownership. percent . 


4 
64 

47 


7 
66 

46 


L100 

19 
16 

38 

27 

28 

3  80 


100 
17 
19 
36 

28 

9 

84 


3.1 
6 


3.1 

7 


2  43 

39 

54 

44 

8  3.5 

si 

3  142 

2  89 


28 

23 

42 

30 

3. 

1 

148 

86 


1  Open  country  population  distribution  estimated  from  Census  data  and  Rand  McNally  maps. 

2  Based  on  entire  counties. 

3  Based  on  rural  parts  of  counties. 

Table  43. — Ineligible  households,1  by  reason  for  ineligibility;  urban  and  open  country 


Reason  for  ineligibility 


Open  country 


Homemaker,  55  years  of  age  or  more 

Not  husband-wife  household 

Husband  not  employed  1,840  hours 

Wife  employed  81-999  hours 

7  or  more  members  in  household 

Housekeeping  less  than  1  year 

More  than  1  couple  in  household 

Wife  employed  with  husband  in  own  business 
Income  over  15,000 


Percent 


46 

26 

33 

9 

16 

2 

2 

1 

2 


1  Ineligible  households  equal  100  percent. 
55  percent. 


In  the  city,  68  percent  of  the  households  visited  were  ineligible ;  in  the  open  country, 
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or  older.  About  15  percent  of  the  ineligibles  were 
disqualified  for  both  these  reasons,  in  both  the 
city  and  the  country.  Another  10  percent  were 
disqualified  for  three  reasons,  with  no  particular 
combination  predominating. 

The  conditions  for  eligibility  automatically 
make  for  some  differences  in  characteristics  be- 
tween eligible  and  ineligible  households.  The 
latter  include  some  households  without  a  male 
head  (36  percent  in  the  city,  15  percent  in  the 
country),  some  without  a  female  head  (8  percent 
in  the  city,  11  percent  in  the  country).  The 
ineligible  wives  are  older  (10  years  on  the  average 
in  the  city,  15  in  the  country),  as  are  their 
husbands.  The  eligible  households  have  more 
children — 8  to  10  percent  more  of  the  persons 
(excluding  husband  and  wife)  are  children  under 
six.  The  household-size  distributions  are  different 
also,  in  both  the  city  and  country.  Eligible 
households,  by  definition,  include  no  household 
with  one  person  or  more  than  six.  They  have 
relatively  fewer  2-person  and  more  5-  and  6-person 
households.  They  average  one  more  member. 
In  the  country,  37  percent  of  the  ineligible  house- 
holds operate  farms  of  an  average  size  of  153  acres; 
proportionately  fewer  of  the  eligible  households 


operate  farms  (32  percent)  and  their  farms  are 
smaller  (143  acres).  With  respect  to  homeowner- 
ship  rates,  average  rent  of  the  rented  dwellings, 
proportion  having  TV,  and  proportion  of  nonwhite 
households  there  are  no  differences  between 
eligible  and  ineligible  in  city  or  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  subsampling  to  equalize  the 
number  of  schedules  from  employed  and  non- 
employed  wives,  58  percent  of  the  eligible  non- 
employed  homemakers  in  the  city  and  77  percent 
in  the  country  were  not  asked  to  participate. 
The  characteristics  of  these  households  were 
compared  with  those  of  the  scheduled  households 
having  nonemployed  homemakers.  With  two 
exceptions  (those  not  asked  operated  slightly 
larger  farms  when  they  lived  in  the  country  and 
paid  a  little  higher  rent  when  they  lived  in  the 
city)  the  characteristics  are  identical. 

The  households  that  were  unwilling  or  unable 
to  participate  constituted  10  percent  of  those 
asked  in  the  city  and  7  percent  in  the  country. 
Over  half  of  the  latter  were  in  Licking  County, 
but  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
participation  rates  of  employed  and  nonemployed 
homemakers.  Differences  between  scheduled 
households  and  those  not  willing  or  able  to  partici- 


Table  44. — Characteristics  of  eligible  households,  by  response  status;  urban  and  open  country 


Characteristics 


Urban 


All 
eligible  l 


Scheduled 


Nonpartici- 
pating  L 


Open  country 


All 
eligible  1 


Scheduled 


Nonpartici- 
pating  ' 


Household  size number. 

Age  of  female  head years 

Nonwhite  -  _ percent  - 

Homeowner ..do..- 

Rent dollars . . 

TV  owner .  _ percent  - 

Farm  operator do 

Acres  in  farm number. 


3.8 
35.9 

5 
71 
53 
97 


3.8 
36.0 

5 
72 
50 
97 


3.2 
40.3 

3 
60 

88 
97 


3.8 
37.3 

1 
86 
43 
94 
32 
142 


3. 
37. 
1 
86 
45 
94 
32 
142 


(2) 


3.7 

38.7 

0 
97 

96 

44 
151 


1  Excludes  those  not  asked. 

2  Only  one  renter. 


Table  45. — Characteristics  of  scheduled  households,  by  employment  status  of  w 

'fe;  urban  and  open  country 

Urban 

Open  country 

Characteristics 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Household  size number.. 

Age  of  female  head . .     _.   .     .years 

Nonwhite    percent.. 

Homeowner .     . do 

Rent  . .     dollars 

TV  owner.     .     . percent. . 

Farm  operator.                               .   .  _   do 

3.6 
36.9 

2.7 
73 
46 
97 

4.1 
35.0 

7.1 
72 
46 
97 

3.5 
38.5 

1 
88 
31 
95 
26 
137 

4.2 
35.9 

2 
83 
38 
94 
39 

Acres  in  farm                        .   .   number. . 

145 

38 


pate  are  noticeable,  but  they  seem  to  indicate 
sampling  variation  rather  than  any  particular 
bias  (table  44).  For  example,  in  the  city  the 
nonparticipants  had  a  smaller  proportion  of 
homeowners,  but  those  renting  paid  a  higher 
average  rent.  In  the  country,  there  were 
relatively  more  farmers  among  the  nonparticipants 
and  they  operated  larger  farms.  However,  the 
number  of  households  refusing  to  participate  is 
so  small  that  the  scheduled  households  represent 
those  eligible  and  no  bias  of  nonresponse  is 
indicated  in  the  city  or  country. 

The  sample  may  be  said  to  be  a  good  cross 
section  of  the  population  represented.  However, 
in  view  of  the  differences  between  the  ineligible 
and  the  surveyed  households,  generalization  to 
overall  population  groups  is  not  advised. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictive  eligibility  require- 
ments, the  households  with  employed  and  non- 
employed  homemakers  had  some  different 
characteristics  (table  45).  In  both  the  city  and 
the  country,  the  nonemployed-wife  households 
were  a  little  larger.  In  the  country  employed- 
wife  households,  the  renters  paid  higher  rent, 
proportionately  more  husbands  were  farm 
operators,  and  the  farms  operated  were  somewhat 
larger.  Other  characteristics  examined  were 
similar.  These  differences  and  similarities  of 
characteristics  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
interpreting  the  results  of  this  study. 


A  Note  on  Comparing  the  Georgia 
and  Ohio  Studies 

For  persons  wishing  to  compare  this  study  with 
the  earlier  study  of  gainfully  employed  wives  in 
four  Georgia  cities,  the  following  minor  differences 
may  be  noted: 

Eligibility  requirements  used  in  selecting  the 
families  to  be  interviewed  differed  slightly.  In 
Georgia  the  husband  in  an  eligible  family  must 
have  worked  2,000  or  more  hours,  and  the  "non- 
employed"  wife  must  have  had  no  paid  employ- 
ment during  the  schedule  year.  In  Ohio,  the 
husband's  work  requirement  was  1,840  or  more 
hours,  and  the  "nonemployed"  wife  could  have 
been  gainfully  employed  up  to  80  hours. 

Expense  for  the  use  of  a  family-owned  car  for 
the  wife's  travel  to  and  from  work  was  calculated 
at  a  flat  rate  of  10  cents  a  mile  in  Georgia.  In 
Ohio  varying  rates  were  applied,  depending  on 
the  distance  traveled  and  whether  the  car  used 
was  a  second  or  third  car  for  the  family — pur- 
chased because  it  was  needed  for  getting  the 
wife  to  work.     (See  p.  10  for  rates.) 

In  Ohio,  expense  reported  for  the  wife's  general- 
wear  clothing  covered  all  items  ordinarily  found  in 
a  woman's  wardrobe.  In  Georgia,  it  excluded 
underclothing,  nightwear,  sportswear,  costume 
jewelry,  and  a  few  other  minor  items. 
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